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PRESIDENT ASGEIRSSON OF ICELAND 
BY BENEDIKT GRONDAL 


HE PEOPLE HAVE heard that our King has called upon the Althing 
to convene here at Thingvellir, and once again ‘Thingvellit 
summons the Icelanders to general assembly. 

‘This is the Assembly Hall which we have inherited: the green is our 
floor; the mountain-ring is the colonnade upon which rests the dome 
of the deep blue sky. For well-nigh nine centuries this grandeur of na- 
ture has inspired our Althing, and this certainly is an Assembly Hall 
created by God. 

“Here is the heart of our country, the shrine of the people, to remind 
us of great events and a long history. he waves of the centuries rush 
upon us and a thousand years flow together into one day.” 

Thus began the millenary address of the President of the Icelandic 
Althing in 1930. He stood, tall and handsome, on a platform built on 
the very rock where the lawsayers of the ancient Althing had stood and 


recited the law of the land. Before him was a veritable sea of people, 


filling the picturesque volcanic ravine and the plains beyond. ‘The peo- 
ple had gathered from all parts of their island and were joined by dis 
tinguished representatives of many nations, sent to pay homage to the 
oldest of living parliaments. 

The man who had been chosen to preside over the Althing on this 
historic occasion was 36-year-old Asgeir Asgeirsson, and his address was 
proof that the choice had been wise. He had then served as Member of 
the Althing for seven years, and this was the first of many great distinc 
tions which culminated, twenty-two years later, in his election as the 
second president of the Republic of Iceland. 
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President Asgeirsson was born on May 13, 1894, and thus celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday this spring. He comes from sturdy farmer and 
fisherman stock and his birthplace on the Western Icelandic coast com- 
bines many characteristics of his country: the rugged mountains not far 
inland from the fjords; inlets and islands along the coast; farming and 
fishing side by side. 

The Asgeirsson family moved to Reykjavik in 1901, but the future 
president followed the custom of Icelandic students of spending every 
summer working on farms and in fishing villages. Thus he gained an 
early knowledge of his country and the life of the people. He entered 
the Latin School in Reykjavik and graduated in 1912, whereupon he 
entered the Department of ‘Theology at the newly founded University 
of Iceland. He finished his examinations there and continued his studies 
at Uppsala University in Sweden. 

In spite of his education, Asgeir Asgeirsson did not enter the ministry, 
but embarked upon a career as teacher at the Reykjavik Teachers’ 
College. He had already taken great interest in public affairs and received 
an early training by participating in the activities of the Youth Organi- 
zations which sparked interest in reform, progress, and freedom in the 
early years of the century in Iceland. In 1923 he became a candidate for 
the Althing in Western fsafjardarsysla, a constituency in the north- 
western part of the country which for decades in the last century had 
elected Jén Sigurdsson, the hero of the Icelanders’ struggle for inde- 
pendence. Asgeirsson was not considered a favorite against the older 
and more experienced candidates, but he surprised his countrymen by 
winning handsomely. He was re-elected in every election for more than 
a quarter of a century, until he resigned after his accession to the presi- 
dency. It can indeed be said that he has never lost an election during 
his entire political career. 

In 1926 Asgeir Asgeirsson was appointed Director of Education, a 
position which he filled during two periods and which gave him wide- 
spread opportunities to work with and for people all over the country. 
He was a member of the Progressive Party during its period of greatest 
ascendency and soon proved himself to be an efficient parliamentarian, 
who strongly supported important reforms. After the honor of presiding 
over the Althing in 1930, he became Minister of Finance in 1931, and 
in 1932 was called upon to form his own cabinet. He served as Prime 
Minister for two years. 
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V. Sigurgeirsson 


MRS. DORA ASGEIRSSON 


The early thirties were a period of turbulent politics in Iceland, stem- 
ming partly from economic difficulties which were a part of the world 


wide depression. This led to a split in the ranks of the Progressive Party, 


and Asgeirsson was among those who left it. For three years he was an 


independent until he joined the Social Democratic Party in 1937. The 
fact that these events did not affect his popularity in his constituency, 
that he was constantly re-elected, shows clearly his prestige and the faith 
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{SGEIR ASGEIRSSON (C.), THOR THORS, MINISTER OF ICELAND TO THE U.S 
(L.), AND HERMANN JONASSON (R.) AS MEMBERS OF THE ICELANDIC DELEGA 
TION TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN 
NEW YORK IN 1947 


his supporters had in his judgment. At this time he became a Manage 
of the Fisheries Bank of Iceland, a position which he held until 19532. 
In 1935 Asgeir Asgeirsson visited the United States to give lectures 


at Columbia University and other universities and visit many parts of 


the country, including the Icelandic settlements. He became an admir- 
ing student of American institutions and history. He has later under- 
taken many important missions, including several to the United Na- 
tions and the International Monetary Fund. 

During the thirties and forties Asgeirsson developed from a young 
politician to a statesman, recognized for his experience and wisdom. 
He took little or no part in party squabbles but concentrated his atten- 
tion on the larger issues facing the nation. Increasingly his work moved 
from the podium to the committee rooms and the conferences where 
the workable compromises had to be made and the decisions reached. 
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rer SIRS 


H. Bardarson 
PRESIDENT ASGEIRSSON PLACING A WREATH AT 
THE STATUE OF JON SIGURDSSON IN REYKJAVIK, JUNE 17, 1953 


He influenced important legislation and was entrusted with tasks of 
great importance to his country. 

During these years Asgeir Asgeirsson increasingly showed keen under- 
standing of the problems of modern democracy. He came to realize the 


inherent difficulties of forming workable governments in a parliamen 


tary system where no one party has an absolute majority, and he was 
on many occasions instrumental in bringing about peace and relative 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. ASGEIRSSON AND KING FREDERIK IX AND 
QUEEN INGRID OF DENMARK AT CHRISTIANSBORG PALACE IN 
COPENHAGEN, APRIL 1954 


stability when confusion and chaos threatened. ‘This important problem, 
facing many democracies in our century, was the subject of his address 
when he opened the Althing last fall. This showed that his concern is 
the same as before: stability, peace, and work “‘at the summit”’ as well as 
among the broad ranks of the people. 

It was a great fortune for the Icelanders when they finally broke away 
from Denmark and re-established their Republic in 1944, that they had 
an undisputed candidate for their highest office. ‘This was Sveinn Bjérns- 


son, whose outstanding career in public service is equalled by none in 
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twentieth-century Iceland. But upon his death it was clear that his suc- 
cessor would not be chosen without a contest. 

There soon emerged a spontaneous movement for the candidacy of 
Asgeir Asgeirsson. ‘This was joined by people of all parties and all walks 
of life. But the leaders of the two government parties sponsored another 
candidate, a highly respected bishop, the Rev. Bjarni Jonsson. A third 
candidate was Gisli Sveinsson, an elder statesman, who ran without 
party sponsorship. 

Rev. Jonsson had the official and vigorous support of two parties 
which at the last election had gained 64 per cent of the votes, while As- 
geirsson was supported by the Social Democrats which could claim only 
16.5 per cent. Since the President of Iceland does not actually govern, but 
is expected to be above politics, it became a great issue in the intensive 
campaign how far the parties should try to influence his election. 

Asgeir Asgeirsson’s victory, despite these heavy odds, was a great 
achievement which demonstrated his popularity and the people’s recog 
nition of his qualifications. 

Since assuming his office President Asgeirsson has maintained contact 
with the people by visiting various parts of the country. He has been 
warmly welcomed everywhere, festivities have been held in his honor, 
and poets have come from their farms and villages to welcome him with 
the rhyme and rhythm of their noble art. ‘The prestige of the ten-year-old 
office of President is great—and is growing. 

Asgeir Asgeirsson has been favored with a most happy family life. 
His wife, Mrs. Dora Asgeirsson, has been an inspiring companion dur- 
ing a long public career. ‘hey have three children: ‘Thérhallur, who 
for several years has been Permanent Under-Secretary of Commerce; 
Valgerdur, who is the wife of Gunnar Thoroddsen, Mayor of Reykjavik; 
and Bjorg, Mrs. Pall ‘Tryggvason. 


President and Mrs. Asgeirsson have continued to make the presi 


dential residence, Bessastadir, the beautiful first home of Iceland. There 
is little of the pomp associated with heads of states, but much of the 
democratic dignity which the Icelanders desire most of all to associate 
with their Presidency. 


Benedikt Gréndal is the Editor of “Samvinnan,” the magazine of the Ice 


landic cooperatives. He is also the Secretary of the Iceland-America 


tion in Reykjavik 
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MARTHA OF NORWAY 
IN MEMORIAM 
BY LITHGOW OSBORNE 


ROWN Princess Martha of Norway was truly royal. By birth, by 

instinct, by training, by tradition, by practice, she was royal in 

the finest sense of the word. She looked royal; she acted royally. 
And that means that she was genuinely friendly and kindly, tactful, 
and charming. She had what so many great people have, what so many 
lesser people lack—a “‘sure simplicity.” 

It is safe to say that no member of a reigning European house eve 
knew or understood or liked the United States better than did Princess 
Martha. And her feelings were not merely those of appreciation for the 
hospitality extended to her during the war years. They were based on 
a genuine admiration for our institutions and feelings of friendship for 
the American people. 

It was suitable and natural, therefore, that she should have been the 
first recipient of the Foundation’s Gold Medal, given for outstanding 
contributions to American-Scandinavian relations, an award which | 
have reason to know she valued highly. 

Her death has brought grief to her people, for her affection for them 
was as genuine as everything else about her, and it was repaid with a 
popularity amounting almost to adulation that included every Nor- 
wegian man, woman, and child of every political complexion, at home 
and abroad. Mr. Einar Gerhardsen, the President of the Norwegian 
Storting, could truly say about her, “After the death of Queen Maud, 
Crown Princess Martha was our Queen.” 

Crown Princess Martha was the daughter of the late Prince Carl and 
Princess Ingeborg of Sweden, the latter a sister of King Christian X of 
Denmark. The marriage of a Swedish princess, who was the grand- 
daughter of a Danish king, with the Norwegian Crown Prince was hailed 
at the time as a symbol of the many bonds of unity between the three 
Northern nations. They are today united in a common sorrow. 

To the Norwegian people; to her husband, Crown Prince Olav; to 
her mother, Princess Ingeborg; and to that great gentleman, her father- 


in-law, King Haakon, who loved her dearly, go the sympathy and re- 


spect of this Foundation—its staff, its Trustees, its Associates. 
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THE NORWEGIAN THEATER OF TODAY 
BY NIELS CHR. BROGGER 


T THE CONCLUSION of the five long years of the German occupation, 
when Norway was forced into a spiritual quarantine and the 
arts and the cultural life of the nation were left to survive as best 
they could, it goes without saying that it would take considerable time 
and effort to bring the Norwegian theater and the dramatic arts back 
to what they once had been. ‘That this task has taken comparatively few 
years is to the credit of the nation and the powers that be—for it is no 
small effort to resurrect a once solidly established artistic tradition. It 
presents perhaps an even greater challenge than the rebuilding and 
restoration of the material damage and losses caused by the instruments 
of warfare, from which Norway had suffered so heavily. 

In the theater, it was especially the ensemble acting—the confi- 
dence and artistry that come to actors and actresses of the stage as a re 
sult of rigid training through the years, of playing together and opposite 
one another—that had suffered. But equally disrupted was the artistic 


continuity which had been put out of joint by the Nazi censorship, both 
in the selection of repertory and individual réle assignments. ‘The transi- 
tion from the deplorable Nazi command theater of the war period with 
its labored and uninspired offerings to the spontaneous and many-faceted 


Norwegian theater of today—with its stress again on the ensemble acting 
and on complete coordination and cooperation between the actors— 
has of necessity been a long drawn out process. 

The National Theater in Oslo, which receives a greater financial sub- 
sidy from the government than any other theater in Norway, still ranks 
as the leading stage of the country. The other state supported theaters 
are The Norwegian Theater (Det Norske Teater) in Oslo, the recently 
dedicated The People’s Theatre (Folkeieatret), also in Oslo, and The 
National Stage (Den Nationale Scene) in Bergen, the ‘Tr@ndelag ‘Thea 
ter in Trondheim, the Rogaland Theater in Stavanger, and The State 
Theater (Riksteatret)—the latter a traveling government theater whose 
companies bring the drama to nearly all rural communities and small 
towns with sufficiently large and practicable facilities to accommodate 
one of their offerings. All these theaters are required to measure up to 


the accepted artistic standards as a condition for the support they re 
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THE HALL OF THE MOUNTAIN KING IN “PEER GYNT,” 
1S PRESENTED AT THE NORWEGIAN THEATER IN OSLO 


ceive from the state and trom those local governments in which there ts 
a real theater interest. 

The New Theater (Det Nye Teater) and The Central Theater (Cen 
tralteatret), both located in Oslo, have also contributed greatly to the 
advance of the theater in Norway by setting a high standard and by pre 
senting many fine, serious plays. By popular demand—and sometimes 
because of financial considerations—these playhouses have, however, 
been compelled to vary their fare with operettas, musical comedies, and 
other, lighter attractions. 

The National Theater celebrated its fiftieth anniversary four years 


ago; one can thus say that it has acquired the patina of age. Its technical 


equipment is of the very latest and most modern design. ‘The theater 


has kept abreast with scenic developments elsewhere in the world and 
has conscientiously labored to stay in the van of progress. It has an ex- 
cellent, modern revolving stage, and its lighting equipment is among 
the best in Europe. In this respect, i.e., technically, The People’s ‘Thea- 
ter can be said to be a close competitor of the nation’s principal stage. 


True to its traditions, the National Theater, following the end of the 
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war, has featured a reper- 

tory that has included the 

best in Norwegian drama 

of the past, as well as for- 

eign plays by modern au- 

thors, including Scandi- 

navian dramatists. Quite 

naturally Henrik Ibsen is 

at the top of the list of 

playwrights, as regards 

the total number of per- 

formances given. Peer 

Gynt, Rosmersholm, The 

Wild Duck, An Enemy 

of the People and A 

Doll's House were among 

the works by the great 

Norwegian dramatist that 

were revived during the 

HANS JACOB NILSEN AS THE ee period; and of 

AGED PEER GYNT these five plays perhaps A 

Doll's House received the 

most superlative critique and acclaim, notably because of the presence 

of ‘Tore Segelcke in the cast. She gave an unforgettable performance as 

Nora. Miss Segelcke has acted this role in all four Scandinavian capitals, 

and through her distinguished interpretation of Nora she has assured 
herself of a lasting place in the history of the Norwegian theater. 

The great Ibsen actress Johanne Dybwad, perhaps the greatest artist 
genius of the Norwegian theater of the past, whose presence graced its 
principal stage and illuminated it during its most brilliant years, made 
her last appearance as Aase in Peer Gynt a magnificent and historic 


performance. She died in 1950, after having contributed greatly to the 
rebirth of the theater in Norway after the war. She had gloriously served 
The National Theater for a full half century and during its most fruit- 
ful years, the period from 1g00 to 1925, that has justly been referred to 
as its “golden age.” 


Among foreign classics that have been given at The National Theater, 
Shakespeare's works have had the greatest number of performances, 
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although Moliére’s Tar- 

tuffe proved to be one of 

its Most popular successes 

after the occupation pe- 

riod. Modern French 

dramaturgy has been rep- 

resented primarily by 

Sartre, Mauriac, and An- 

ouilh. The latter has be- 

come especially appreci- 

ated in Norway. For the 

rest, modern dramatic lit- 

erature—presented on the 

nation’s principal stage 

in Oslo—has consisted 

mainly of American works 

by Eugene O'Neill, Max- 

well Anderson, ‘Tennes- 

see Williams, and Arthur 

Miller. 

LARS TVINDE AS DIDRIK IN 
Ihe Norwegian Thea- FELLOW MAN” 

ter (Det Norske Teater) 

in Oslo has made it a primary task to present plays in nynorsk, Le., 


the language based on the Norwegian rural dialects. It has become a 


difficult task to carry out this program during the brief post-war period, 


for Norway has no contemporary playwright of truly great stature— 
neither in riksmal nor in landsmal (nynorsk). Yet this theater has 
had artistic triumphs in several of its presentations, notably Olay 
Duun’s Medmenneske (‘Fellow Man’’), in which the excellent charac 
ter actor Lars Tvinde created the leading réle, and in Cora Sandel’s 
Kranes Konditori (‘“Krane’s Pastry Shop’’). It should be noted that 
both these plays are dramatizations of novels of great literary merit 
that had become best-sellers. ‘The Norwegian ‘Theater further received 
considerable praise for its excellent and quite unique production of 
Peer Gynt in nynorsk a few seasons ago, with the director of the thea 
ter, Hans Jacob Nilsen, appearing in the role of Peer. The experi 
ment was a decided success, perhaps chiefly because of the uniform ex 


cellence of the actors and the ensemble. The world-famous music by 
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Edvard Grieg was on this occasion replaced by the controversial but 
nevertheless interesting music composed for the play by Harald Save- 
rud. In addition to these productions, The Norwegian Theater has car- 
ried out several other important undertakings: The Insect Comedy (In- 
sektliv) by Capek, Green Pastures (Guds gronne enger) by Marc Con- 
nelly, Sophocles’ Antigone, Thunder Rock (Tordenklippen) by Robert 
Ardrey and The Madwoman of Chaillot (Den Gale {ra Chaillot) by 
Jean Giraudoux. The talented and individualistic authors ‘Tore Qrja- 
ster and ‘Tarjei Vesaas have been represented by absorbing and origi- 
nal works for the stage, written in nynorsk, but they have not reached 
as large a public as had been anticipated. 

‘The New Theater (Det Nye Teater) alternates between two aims: 
on the one hand, to be a home for comedy, farce, musical plays, and 


operettas; on the other one, to present genuinely fine dramatic works 


in an artistic manner, no matter how difhicult the staging of it may 


seem. This theater has paid generous tribute to the modern French 
drama; it has, among other plays, introduced to Norwegian audiences 
the stage works of Jean Giraudoux and Marcel Aymé.—Faced with finan 
cial obstacles, The Central Theater (Centralteatret) has also been forced 
to give way to popular demand and resort to a lighter fare, chiefly farce, 
although it has done exceedingly well with the staging of such dramas 
as The Gioconda Smile (Mona Lisa—smilet) by Aldous Huxley and Jean 
Anouilh’s La Répétition ou L’ Amour Puni (Generalproven). 

After the end of the war years, an avant-garde playhouse was 
founded by young enthusiasts, who proved to possess both resourceful 
ness and talent. It was more or less patterned after the Stanislawski 
workshop in Moscow, and the young amateurs adopted his theories and 
methods in their acting. They named their little theater The Studio 
Theater (Studioteatret); and during the five years of its existence it 
turned out to be an unusually bold and mature group experiment that 
did credit to the theater in Norway. The group offered a series of fine 
plays and first-rate, refreshing performances. Some of these offerings 
grew into veritable hits, as for example ‘Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
(Byen var) and Ingmar Bergman’s Torment (Hets). Unfortunately, 
this praiseworthy group of players had to suspend its activities for lack 
of funds, but—and this is proof of the organization's artistic progress— 
all the actors were promptly engaged by professional theaters. ‘The 
talented Liv Strémsted, the young leading lady of ‘The Studio Theater, 
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AASE BYE AS QUEEN ELIZABETH IN SCHILLER’S “MARIA STUART” 


has now become one of the ranking actresses of ‘The National ‘Vheate1 
in Oslo, and Claes Gill, the poet, who was the guiding spirit in the 
Studio Theater group, became the director of ‘The Rogaland ‘Theater. 

Den Nationale Scene (The National Stage) in Bergen, which cele 
brated its one hundredth anniversary in 1950, has also had its share of 
financial difficulties. It is the oldest theater in Norway and is rich in 
tradition. The outstanding play performed during the celebration was 
Agnete by Amalie Skram; the title rdle was acted by one of the most 
promising young actresses in Norway, Helen Brinchmann,. Nordahl 
Grieg’s fascinating play about the Paris commune, Nederlaget (The 
Defeat), was similarly staged in a worthy manner, while other play 
wrights represented at the centenary celebration where Ludvig Hol 
berg, Jean Anouilh, and William Saroyan, whose impressionistic work, 
The Time of Your Life (Droémmen om livet), featuring Georg L@kke- 
berg, was an exciting experience in the theater. 

The ‘Tr@ndelag ‘Theater has enjoyed enthusiastic support and much 
good-will in the city of Trondheim and its surrounding districts. It has 


succeeded in recapturing its pre-war standards during the strenuous 
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post-war years. Its most 
memorable presentations 
have been Peer Gynt, A 
Street-Car Named Desire 
(Sporvogn til begjer) by 
Tennessee Williams and 
Colombe by Anouilh.— 
The Rogaland Theater 
in Stavanger, on the other 
hand, has not been fa- 
vored with the same sup- 
port and interest from the 
public. It is at the present 
time in rather a precari- 
ous position despite the 
subsidies it receives from 
the government. Heroic 
efforts have been made to 
create a fertile soil for the 
growth and propagation 


AUGUST ODDVAR AS PROFESSOR THYGESEN of a serious interest in the 
IN BJ@RNSON’S “GEOGRAPHY AND LOVE’ 


417 THE NATIONAL THEATER theater in southwestern 
Norway; thus far, how 
ever, these efforts have been greatly hampered by reason of the pietistic 


narrowmindedness that has been displayed all too frequently by many 


of the inhabitants in this section of the country. It is still an open ques 


tion whether it will be able to improve, or even to maintain, its position. 

The Norwegian theater has been generally looked upon as a young, 
growing theater, of a markedly individualistic character; not necessarily 
at its best in the traditional ways of the theater, or in the perfect mastery 
of any and all of its effects and uses, but a wide-awake theater, always 
aware of new trends and receptive to new impulses, always ready to gain 
new inspiration. The theater in both Sweden and Denmark is of an ear- 
lier origin and possesses more firmly established traditions on which to 
build than does the theater in Norway. Inspiration and good luck charac- 
terized the Norwegian theater of “the golden age”; this was, perhaps, not 
for the best in the long run. As mentioned before, the German occupa- 


tion blacked out the theater in Norway, but since 1945 earnest and con- 
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certed efforts have been 
made to create a vital and 
inspired theater art on a 
broad and permanent ba- 
sis. Capable and _ talent- 
ed stage directors such 
as Hans Jacob Nilsen, 
Gerda Ring, Knut Her- 
gel, Ellen Isefiar, Alfred 
Maurstad, Olav Dalgard, 
and Stein Bugge—these 
are the better known 
men and women in this 
category—have responded 
with great enthusiasm to 
this challenge. That they 
have met the challenge as 
well as it could be met 
under the circumstances, 
is greatly to their credit. 


ae OLA ISENE AS PASTOR KUMALO 
Artistically strong and 


IN “JEG HAR EN VENN” 
homogeneous companies 


have been formed at the principal theaters: The National Theater, 
The Norwegian Theater and The National Stage. It has taken both 
time and effort, but the revival of a sound traditionalism, as we have 
experienced it after the war, has proven to be a boon—and no doubt 
will prove of even greater worth in future. During the “golden age” 
period of the theater in Norway, too much dependence was placed 
upon the stars and the few individual players that stood out in a cast. 
Today we are discovering the rhythm of our own times, as well as 
present-day psychological perspectives, and watch them taking shape 
in a more controlled and more responsible form of ensemble acting, of 
collective expression, so to speak. It becomes what—for want of a better 
word—might be called the heart, the core of the social theater. The di- 


rector listens to and judges each individual actor’s speeches and the 
dialogue of the play as a whole—yet he does not forget the substance and 
the aim of the play for a single moment, he does not overlook the dynam- 
ics inherent in the drama, he keeps always clearly in mind that the whole 
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existed before the parts, that the details have to be determined by the 


whole, and not the reverse. In the domain of staging and acting, every 
director may have his own individual style of directing, and it is he who 
is the arbiter of what an actor should do or should not do; similarly the 
scenic artist must cooperate with the director, as must the technicians, 
so that the stage settings and all the other requisites reflect the mood 
and feeling of the play and its message. 

The style of scenic art predominantly employed in the theater of 
Norway today is a form of impressionism—it might be termed hyper- 
logical realism. It is a species of surrealism, a higher realism, a concen- 
trate of reality. ‘There are traces of symbolism and neo-expressionism in 
this art form, as might be expected. The traditional, intimate drawing- 
room style that has always been used for the lighter, more conventional 
plays, still holds its own, however, for this category of theater pieces. 
Very often the transition from realism to symbolisin, from reality to 
symbol, may be blurred and hard to detect: somehow reality keeps peel- 
ing off layers of flowing robes, as in a dance of veils. The road to actual 
reality—if there is a real reality—is bottomless and never ends; just 
as we vision it in the case of Blanche in A Street-Car Named Desire: 
in the end she cannot differentiate clearly between reality and dreams. 

Aase Bye’s remarkable acting in this rdle at The National Theater 
demonstrated this symbolical logic in a gripping manner. The per- 
formance was in complete harmony with the mood of the post-war pe- 
riod, with its elements of doubt and faith, with its dualism: hopelessness 
and optimism, loathing and longing. The style, which I have termed 
hyperlogical realism, is in reality in the very closest unity and agree- 
ment with the philosophical perception of reality and the conceptual 
analysis current in the world at the present time. In nuclear physics, 
for instance, one cannot differentiate accurately and unerringly between 
reality and symbols, between matter and energy. In this respect, the 
searching, yet always purposeful Norwegian post-war theater has faith- 
fully and artistically tried to give a true reflection of life in our times, 
as we in Norway comprehend and interpret it. The epoch in which 
naturalism ruled supreme as the unequivocal truth—i.e., the period 
from the beginning of the Victorian era down to the First World War— 
has at any rate come to an end; and a period characterized by a less over- 
bearing but a more searching and inquiring attitude has taken its place. 
‘Today there is room for both faith and doubt, yet with viewpoints as 
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divergent as these, the (mm 


urge is uppermost and 
uncompromisingly — for 
truth through compre- 
hension—comprehension 
probed to the bitter end, 
usque ad finem. 

Most people would 
probably agree that this 
is not a bad motto for the 
theater arts in our root- 
less and unstable times. 
‘The positing of the prob- 
lem and the tedious ef- 
fort to get to the root and 
heart of things can fre- 
quently turn out to be 
identical for the realist 
and the romanticist, the 
atheist and the metaphy- 
sician, as long as the even- 
tual result is sull an un- 

RAGNA WETTERGREEN AS THE GRAND 
known quantity. It may MOTHER IN “EVENTYRET 
be this very reason that 
has made the present predominant style in scenic art so generally ac 
cepted and appreciated by the public in Norway. There is no sign that 
points to any early abdication from its present position in the Nor 
wegian theater. 

Among other representative and significant performances seen in 
Norway during the past few years may be mentioned the following: 
Sartre’s No Exit (For lukte dorer), Ibsen's Vildanden (The Wild 
Duck), and ‘Tennessee Williams’ Den Tatoverte Rosen (The Rose Tat 
too)—all staged by ‘The National ‘Theater in Oslo in 1946, 1949 and 1951, 
respectively. Aase Bye was an impressive Estelle in No Exit, Hjalmar 
Grieg-Halvorsen a deeply human Hjalmar Ekdal, and as Serafina in 
The Rose Tattoo Aase Bye scored yet another triumph. Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart was given a truly romantic and magnificent performance last year, 


Gerd Grieg impersonating Mary Stuart and Aase Bye Queen Elizabeth. 
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August Oddvar, one of the few actors from the Norwegian theater's 
“golden age”’ still active, personified Leicester. 

The Norwegian Theater put on a powerful and gripping performance 
of August Strindberg’s Spdksonaten (The Spook Sonata), staged by Swe- 
den’s distinguished director, Dr. Olof Molander, and with Lars ‘T'vinde 
and Lydia Opgien in the rdles of Hummel and the colonel’s wife. Mo- 
lander belongs to the super-naturalistic school of the modern theater and 
succeeds in giving his Strindberg representations the reality behind 
reality. 

The People’s Theater gained a distinct victory with its presentation 
of Maxwell Anderson's dramatization of Alan Paton’s tragic novel Cry 
the Beloved Country, which was produced in New York under the 
name Lost in the Stars, and in Oslo was given the title Jeg har en venn. 
With its excellent musical score it provided a moving theater evening 
and will long be remembered. Ola Isene, who appeared in the role of 
Pastor Kumalo, was rewarded for his first-rate performance in this play 
by being given the 1952 Prize of the Norwegian Theater Critics. 

The National Theater afforded its patrons a memorable evening last 
year when the famous Ragna Wettergreen, one of the great stars of the 
“golden age,” at the age of 87 played the demanding role of the grand- 
mother in Eventyret (““The Adventure’). A French farce of no great 
merit it nevertheless had an extended and profitable run; it became 
indeed an enormous success and turned out to be a gold mine for the 
theater, mainly because of Mme. Wettergreen’s presence in the cast.— 
This spring The New Theater celebrated its 25th anniversary with the 
staging of Ibsen’s Ghosts. ‘The well-known actress Lillebil Ibsen, who 
had appeared in the first play staged by this theater in 1929, was the star 
of the jubilee performance in the réle of Mrs. Alving. 

The glimpses given here of the theater of Norway and its activity 
during recent year: will perhaps in some measure serve to illustrate 
the opinion of the country’s drama critics, namely, that the Norwegian 
theater is steadily progressing forward, that it has emerged from the 
groove and the rut in which it found itself in 1945. That all this has 
been accomplished is to the credit of those who by devoted and pur- 


poseful labor and close cooperation set a living example—an example 


that has won respect and admiration not only in Norway but also in the 
other Scandinavian countries, and even beyond the seas. 


Niels Chr. Brégger is a Norwegian author, essayist, and theater critic. 
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HAROLD §S. DEMING 


HAROLD SIMPSON DEMING 
IN MEMORIAM 


BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


HEN A YOUNG MAN graduates from Harvard College with the 
distinction of summa cum laude, he is suspected of being a 


genius. Genius is sometimes due to the intellectual endow- 


ment of birth. Sometimes it is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 


After graduation, his friends follow his career and expect manifesta 
tions of excellence. 

Harold Deming graduated at Harvard summa cum laude in 1905. 
He entered the Harvard Law School, was an editor there of The Law 
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Review, and received his law degree in 1g08. The following years found 
him in New York serving in several public offices. He then devoted 
himself to the private practice of admiralty law, and at his death was 
the senior member of one of our largest firms of admiralty lawyers. 

This legal practice aroused in Mr. Deming an interest in interna- 
tional relations. He served professionally as counsel for the shipping 


companies conducting the passenger and freight operations between 
the United States and the Scandinavian countries. 

‘The American-Scandinavian Foundation he aided for many years as 
trustee, as vice president, and as official counsel. His knowledge, his 
wisdom, and both his American patriotism and his affection for the 
Northern peoples guided the affairs of the Foundation through many 
complicated situations. For the Foundation, he was indeed the court 
of last appeal. Happily, a few months before his death, the Foundation 
recognized his service in advancing relations between America and the 
Scandinavian countries by bestowing on Harold Deming the ‘‘Scandi- 
navian Gold Medal.’’ He was the sixth person to receive that honor. 

It was not only counsel that Harold Deming gave the Foundation. 
He was also one of its very generous benefactors. Among his gifts was 
the cataloging and reconditioning of our reference library. 

The quiet charm of Harold: Deming’s personality disarmed his 
friends from all timidity they might feel in the presence of his keen 
mind and his insistence on perfection of every detail for which he 
was responsible. Friendship is the most effective solvent for any inter- 
national problem, and in any council of the Foundation, Harold Dem- 
ing won the affection of those with whom he disagreed. Sorely we shall 
miss him! 

Harold Deming died quietly March 7, 1954 at the age of seventy 
on his suburban farm in New City, N.Y. His widow survives him as 
well as his three sons and his daughter. 





THE HABO CHURCH, WITH THE BELFRY ON THE LEFT 


JEWEL IN THE WILDERNESS 


BY MARTIN S. ALLWOOD 


N the southeast corner of the prov 

ince of Vastergétland, high up in 

the fir-clad highlands, stands the old- 
est wooden church in Sweden. An old 
legend has it that some time in the 
Middle Ages the farmers began to build 
a church on the Tubbered moor, three 
kilometers north of the present church. 
But by some sirange happening all that 
was built in daytime was destroyed dur 
ing the night. The farmers then decided 
to choose another place for the church. 
They loaded some logs on a wagon to 
which they harnessed two he-goats who 
could run where they liked. They went 
off through the forest with their load, 
and finally stopped at the present site. 
And here the Habo church 

Ihe first place of Christian worship 
was probably erected around A.p. 1200. 


was built. 


Even today there is a stone vault on the 
eastern side of the church which as far 


as one can judge hearkens back to 


Roman Catholic And down here 
are kept the remarkable wooden sculp 
tures of St. John and the Apostles which 
were certainly carved before the intro 
duction of 


times. 


Lutheranism in these wild 
forests. 


By and by, additions were 


made to 
the church, and a seal from the yeat 
1622 has been preserved in which the 
church is represented as a cruciform 
structure with a large tower in the mid 
Che 
simple design carries the Latin inscrip 
tion “SIGILLUM ECCLESIAE HAG 
BOENSIS.” A section was added on the 
west side in 1680, and another extension 
of the church was made in 1716. But 
the building did not 


until 4 


dle and smaller towers at the sides. 


get its present ap 
723, when the entire 
roof structure was remade, and the small 


pearance 


towers taken away. As far as we can as 
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certain, the builder was a man of the 
name of Swen Nilsson Swan. He worked 
from a detailed miniature model of the 
church, the so-called “stick church,” 
which is still being kept in the medieval 
section. 

The church which received its final 
form in 1723 was built of wood in the 
later Gothic style. There was a high 
nave illuminated from windows under 
the roof, and lower aisles with triforia 
under the side roofs. The Swedish archi- 
tect G, Lindgren has further described 
the church as follows: “But this clearly 
Gothic system has original departures 
in the style of the Renaissance, i.e., the 
Renaissance which has often been re- 
ferred to as the ‘Wasa style’ (the move- 
ment of taste in Sweden before 1650), 
partly because of the nature and techni- 
cal possibilities of the wooden material, 
and partly because of the taste of the 
times. Among the constructive peculiari- 
ties may be mentioned the row of con- 
necting beams over the supports of the 
nave, and the coffered plafonds between 
them; among the details the peculiar 
box-like recesses and mezzanines which 
endow the interior of the church with 
a picturesque life.” 

The “peculiar box-like recesses” are 
not so peculiar, if we place the church 
in the social background of its time. The 
inner planning of the church is, as a 
matter of fact, a detailed representation 
of the old social order of the Swedish 
countryside, On each side of the altar 
there were the built-in “gentry boxes,” 
one of which was reserved for the vicat 
and his family. Just behind the altar, 
and somewhat above it, were two even 
more impressive “boxes” for the noble 
families of the district. The crest of one 
of these families, stars over dark waters, 
belonged to the Wetterstjerna family 
(Wetterstjerna means “Vetter star,” 
Lake Vetter being the second largest 
Swedish lake). Wetterstjerna was a sol- 
dier in the wars of Charles XII, and was 
taken prisoner in Russia. However, he 
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succeeded in escaping, and made his way 
alone all through Russia down to Ben- 
der in Turkey, where King Charles was 
held in captivity by the Turks. The 
placing of the noblemen’s boxes re 
minds one of the Elizabethan theater,, 
where the British nobility had the privi- 
lege of viewing the plays from boxes 
behind the actors. 

The land-owning farmers sat in the 
main body of the church. In accordance 
with age-old custom the women sat on 
the left side (the “distaff side’) immedi 
ately under the pulpit. The men sat on 
the other side of the aisle (the “spear 
side’’). In the long, built-in galleries on 
both sides of the church sat the menial 
servants, farm hands, and maids. Far- 
thest back, on the worst seats around 
the organ, sat the crofters. Above the 
organ there was another gallery, which 
was locally known as the “third heaven.” 
As late as the end of the last century 
one could often hear some one in the 
entrance lobby say “Shall we go to the 
third heaven or to the crofters’ gallery?” 
And interestingly enough, it was just 
these poor crofters and farm hands who 
formed the kernel of the Swedish emi- 
gration to the United States. The pres- 
ent sexton, Mr. Lundquist, states that 
of his 46 age mates in Habo, 14 have 
emigrated to America. 

Each pew in the church had a number 
which corresponded to the freehold 
farm lots of the parish. Each freehold 
farmer always used to sit in the same 
pew, until this custom died out around 
igoo. An old parishioner remembers 
that “The best people went right up to 
the front just as if they were born to it. 
Ihe people from the poorer farms kept 
behind.” 

Most visitors from outside the parish 
of Habo are probably attracted to the 
famous church by its recently renovated 
paintings. These wall paintings, which 
are executed in robust Swedish Renais- 
sance style, were made in 1743. The 
south side of the church was painted by 
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Johan Kinnerus from Jénképing, and 
its north side by Johan Kristian Petters- 
son from the same city. The story is told 
of Kinnerus, that one day when he was 
perched high up on a scaffold busily 
painting the ugly face of the devil, the 
Evil One turned up as large as life be- 
hind him. He was angry with Kinnerus 
for painting him so gruesome, and said: 

“I am ugly, but not as ugly as you 
have painted me. I'll make your face 
nasty too.”’ So saying, he gave Kinnerus 
a box on the ear so that he fell over 
backwards from the scaffold. A few years 
later Kinnerus was innocently con- 
demned to hanging for embezzlement, 
and was executed in spite of his protesta- 
tions of innocence. The inhabitants of 
the parish well understood that this too 
was the vengeance of the Evil One. 

At the time when Kinnerus and Pet- 
tersson were working to beautify the 
Habo church, there were no artificial 
colors. The painters had to make then 
own natural dyes from plants and stones. 
This has not been a loss to the beauty 
of the paintings. On the contrary, the 
visitor is struck by the clear, pure color 
tones of the great wall paintings. When 
the paintings were restored in 1912 great 
care was taken not to destroy the origi- 
nal effect by tactless “improvements” 
with modern chemical paints. 

In the Habo church there is a clock 
above the altarpiece, representing Jesus 
on the cross. The moving hands of the 
clock continually remind both the vicar 
and the congregation of the passage of 
time. However, should any one forget, 
a clock angel has been placed above the 


Martin §. 
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clock. Every hour the seated angel beats 
twice on the two bells placed between 
its knees. This altar clock is quite 
unique, and its like is probably not 
found in many churches in the world. 

Like the rest of the church, the pulpit 
is wrought in the Wasa style. Above its 
canopy stands the Angel of Death with 
a raised sickle, carved in wood. The 
story is current in the Habo parish, that 
when the plague ravaged the district 
many hundred years ago, the parishion- 
ers demanded that the scythe be turned 
upward, so that it could not mow down 
more people. When the plague ceased, 
the scythe was again turned downward 
toward the congregation. 

This remarkable church contains 
many other things which the visitor will 
discover during his inspection. Here are 
the wafer tongs with which the vicar’s 
wife baked the for the Lord's 
supper. Here are the rough holes in the 
logs, where the churchgoers set their 
tapers before the introduction of elec- 
tric light. And here is also the stone font 
which according to all the experts is 
“very old.” 

About twenty yards from the church 
there rises a beautiful wooden belfry, 
painted in the typical red color of Swed- 
ish farms. One of its bells dates from 
1756 and carries the following inscrip- 
tion, which well summarizes the inner 
power and meaning of the Habo 
church: 

I often cry, both loud and wide, 

Come Christian, come to church 

That in thy breast God’s holy voice 

May work a true religion. 
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1. AN IRON SWORD FROM 


THE VIKING AGI 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT HUNN 


BY ANDERS HAGEN 


EVERAL important archaeological 
excavations have been carried out 
in Norway during the years since 

the last war. One of the problems dealt 

with in connection with these investiga 
tions is the transition from the hunting 
culture of the Stone Age to the more 
complex structure of a society based on 
agriculture and domesticated animals. 

A number of fruitful excavations in 

various regions of Norway have added 

to our knowledge of social conditions 
during the thousands of years that 
rolled by between the time the first 

Stone-Age people came to 

around 7000-8000 years B.C. and the 

end of the Viking Age, about A.D. 1000. 

One of the most extensive of these 
excavations is the one at Hunn in the 
province of Mstfold in southeastern Not 
way. Archaeologists from no less than 
eight countries have worked together 
during the past four summers in orde1 
to turn up new material to help in the 
solution of old problems. 

This fertile area, snugly sheltered by 
the islets on the east side of the Oslo 
Fjord, is one of the most abundant in 
remains from ancient times in the 
North. There are numerous good har- 
among the islands and in the 


Norway 


bors 


fjords. There has always been plenty 
of fish in the sea; even today there are 
large forests abounding in game, and 
the rivers serve as excellent waterways 
into the rich The easily 
tilled earth is ideal for agriculture, and 
thus the entire district is one where one 
may expect to find significant remains 
from Northern Antiquity. 

The Hunn farms are situated beside 
a long arm of the fjord. This is where 
the recent excavations have taken place 
—and are still going on. Happily, the 
results already 


countryside. 


achieved are of such a 


character that they have created quite 
a stir. In a short article we cannot dwell 


on the details, but we 


will consider 
some of the most important finds, those 
which in a way give us a cross-section 
of more than a thousand years of cul 
tural development. 

The excavated area includes first of 
all a large burial ground, with more 
than 150 mounds from olden times. The 
remains of 1500-year-old fortifications 
are also found here, as well as traces of 
fields, remains 
of houses, an ancient road, and a whole 
row of strange stone monuments which 
in themselves present many problems 


four-thousand-year-old 


as yet unsolved. 
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2. VIEW 


The fort was built on the summit ol 
a steep hill which rises, sharply silhou 
etted against the sky, at the edge of this 
area. The other traces of life and a 
tivity during ancient times, however, are 
found down towards the fjord. Most of 
the graves constructed as dome 
shaped earth mounds, surrounded by 
circles of small and thus 
quite plainly visible in the terrain. 
Other graves are so low and insignifi 


are 


stones, are 
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FROM “RAVEN HILL” AT HUNN 


cant that only a trained specialist can 
distinguish them among the tufts and 
hillocks of the forest. But the strange 
stone circles, memorials from ancient 


times, stand out among the spruces and 
the firs. 


The oldest graves date from the first 
few centuries of our era, It is quite cer- 
tain that the district already at that 
time had been cleared and settled. The 


earliest traces of human activity at 





‘AVATIONS AT 


AN EXCAVATED GRAVE MOUND 


Hunn, however, are earlier, dating from 
about B.C. Remains of human 
habitation, among arrowheads 
and other small implements of flint, 
show that Stone Age people had settled 
here this early, and it is almost certain 


2000 
them 


that people have lived here during every 


succeeding archaeological period. 

The centuries immediately following 
the birth of Christ seem to have been 
the district's most flourishing period, 
judging by what we find in the graves. 
It may be interesting to look at some 
of these finds, which are among the rich 
est from this period in Norwegian his 
tory. 

A man’s grave from the second cen 
tury has been unearthed in a low and 
wide mound, 
diameter. The grave itself is rather shal- 
low and is dug in fine, sandy earth. It 
was about two meters long and one 
meter wide and was covered with three 


about twelve meters in 


HUNN 


1T HUNN 


The skeleton had 
unfortunately disintegrated, but the val 
uable gifts with which the deceased had 
been outfitted for his journey teach us 
a great deal about their burials and 
about the equipment of a great chief. 

\ spear and a sword, both made of 
iron, were found at the left side of the 
deceased. The long two-edged sword was 
sheathed in a wooden scabbard, and the 
hilt was wound with leather thongs and 
mounted with bronze. The dead man 
had been covered by a long rectangular 
shield with bronze edges. The shield 
handle was made of bronze with linear 
designs and decorated with thin silver 
plates. The iron umbo, the central, outer 
protuberance to protect the hand, had 
been fastened to the wooden shield with 
nine bronze bolts covered with silver: 


large slabs of stone. 


the umbo itself was lined with a silver- 
covered bronze moulding. (Fig. 4). At 
the head of the dead chief were placed 
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4. UMBO AND SHIELD HANDLE DATING FROM 


two large drinking horns decorated with 
bronze and both were 
equipped with carrying straps with 
hooks and joints made of the finest silver 
filigree. The warrior was not to travel 


silver; horns 


thirsty to the kingdom of the dead! 
Very probably one horn contained mead 
and the other one wine—a common cus 
tom among the upper classes of the Ger 
manic tribes in those times. 

On one of the fingers of the right 
hand he wore a gold ring—this also re- 
veals his high birth and the fact that 
he had been keeping up with the fash- 
ions in the outside world. The greatest 
treasures in the grave, however, were 
the magnificent silver-mounted spurs 
(Fig. 5), which had been attached to the 
boots of the deceased. Both real 
works of art, the likes of which have 
rarely been found in the rest of Europe. 

The occupant of this grave is thus 
found to be an unknown 
armed for war and equipped for his 
last journey. The burial must have taken 
place some time during the second cen 


are 


chieftain 
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{BOUT A.D. 200 


tury after Christ. The equipment does 
not only reveal that the owner had in 
fluence and power in his own district, 
but it also shows that he had obtained 
many of his riches from far-away coun- 
tries. It is not improbable that this is 
the grave of a man who took part in 
warfare on the borders of the Roman 
Empire. 

There are a 
graves of the usual type and dating from 
Hunn. One of 


these was discovered in a large burial 


number of warriors’ 


the same time here at 
mound constructed of several layers of 
The mound contained 


Three of these seemed 


rock and earth. 
four graves in all 
to be women's graves, while the fourth 
one was supplied with a complete set 
of weapons. The remains of a 1700-yeat 
old burial by burning were found in a 
bronze kettle or urn, doubtlessly made 
in southern Europe. The deceased had 
been burned on a huge pyre together 
with his weapons and other equipment, 
the fire 


whereupon the remains from 


had been collected and placed in the 
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5. SPURS DATING FROM A.D. 200 


urn. It contained the remains of the 
burned bones and the weapons: a sword, 
The 
weapons were made of iron, while the 
spurs, which indicate the man’s rank, 
were made of bronze. The articles had 
been pressed and bent together to fit 
in the urn, but even so it was easily seen 
that the deceased had been equipped 
according to the best standards of the 
time. It was therefore thought that this 
was the grave of a well-to-do warrior 
and landowner. However, analyses of 
the bones proved that the deceased had 
been a seven-year-old child. Very proba 
bly this was the grave of a chieftain’s 
son, who in spite of his young years had 
received the gear of a warrior with him 
into the hereafter. 

Among the many graves that date 
from the first to the third centuries there 
are some women’s graves. Both the meth 
od of burial and the equipment seem 
to show that women enjoyed a social 
position equal to the men’s. In the case 
of the women’s graves also there are 


two spears, a shield, and spurs. 


some in which the deceased has been 
buried only, and others in which burn- 
ing has preceded interment. The gifts 
which the deceased took with her in the 
grave were usually jewelry and other 
small personal belongings; beautiful 
clay urns were commonly placed in the 
grave with food and drink or they were 
used as containers for the remains from 
the funeral pyre. A collection of such 
urns may be seen in Fig. 7. A few of 
these have evidently been made in the 
Hunn district, while others have been 
imported from North Jutland. 
Another large mound has been in 
vestigated next to the grave that con 
tained the chieftain’s son and which was 
mentioned above. A burnt grave 
uncovered in the center; and scattered 


was 


among the remains from the pyre were 
found jewelry and other small articles 
dating from the second century. A beau 
tiful comb, artistically carved in bone, 
was among the articles unearthed here. 
\ long hairpin of bronze, the remains 


of bronze clothing clasps, and a numbey 
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6. A BRONZE URN, WHICH CONTAINED 


DATES FROM 


WEAPONS AND BURNED BONES, AND 
{BOUT A.D. 200 


of diminutive silver pearls were also in 
the grave, but these, as well as other 
small items, had been quite damaged by 
the fire. At the very bottom of the grave 
was found an unusually pretty pendant 
made of gold; it had not been in the fire 
and had not been damaged from lying 
in the ground for close to 2000 years. 
Fig. 8 shows this rare and beautiful o1 
nament. It is made of hair-thin gold 
threads wound together and fastened to 
a frame of thin gold-covered metal. ‘The 
filigree work is of the very finest, and 
the lower part, made of golden pearls, 
is made to look like a bunch of grapes. 
The ornament was probably made in 
Scandinavia, and it is far from impos 
sible that it was made at Hunn or in 
the immediate neighborhood. The fact 
is that we have found no less than three 
of these pendants in the burial grounds 
at Hunn, which is more than have been 
found in any other place in the North. 
The thickness of the threads in the 


piece is only 2/10's of a millimeter, a 
fact which bears witness to the skill of 
the craftsmen of those days. 

These first few centuries of our era 
were evidently prosperous times enjoy 
ing good communications with all of 
western Europe. We have, however, un 
earthed a number of graves of a totally 
different character from 


mains described above. 


those rich re 
\t the periphery 
of the burial grounds proper, farther up 
in the woods where the ground is stony 
and poor, we have discovered traces of 
a number of graves in the flat ground. 
Ihe dead people there had simply been 
burned and the remains from the pyre 
had been collected in plain clay jars, 
usually common cooking pots, Without 
any kind of equipment or gifts, the jars 
with the bones had been buried in a 
hole; everything was then covered over 
by a layer of stones which was surround- 


ed by a circle of larger stones, This part 


of the burial grounds gives the impres- 
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sion of being the final resting place ol 
the poor and the unpropertied. The lack 
of equipment makes it impossible to 
date these graves with any degree ol 
certainty, but they probably belong to 
the same period as those we have al- 
ready discussed. 

The graves we have dealt with so fai 
all date from the first three centuries 

era. But people continued 
buried here until far into the 
Viking Age, that is, as late as about 
A.D. 1000. We have found, for instance, 
a typical viking grave with a complete 
set of arms as used by the seaborne 
raiders. Similarly, in a larger mound we 
have uncovered a 


of our 
to be 


man’s grave from 
A.D. goo. The deceased had been buried 
in a lying position with his head to 
wards the north. His sword, shield, and 
axe were lying close at hand; the spurs 
and stirrups of iron show that the man 
was to arrive at Valhalla on horseback. 
I'wo drinking horns, a pot made of soap- 
stone, and a long spit of iron were also 
found in the grave; it is clear that one 
ought not to be hungry or thirsty on 
the coming journey. 

The method of burial and the equip 


AT HUNN 


7. URNS AND JUGS FROM VARIOUS WOMEN’S GRAVES AT HUNN 


ment tell us a good deal about life in 
Norway during viking times. It reveals 
also a belief in a life hereafter, in which 
one’s needs were not so very much dif 
ferent from 
existence. 
We have already 


those of one’s mundane 
mentioned that 
there exist remains of a fortress at Hunn. 
These remains are found on top of a 
steep hill called Ravnefjellet (“Raven 
Mountain’). The slopes of the hill pre 
vent the approach from any side except 
from the northeast, where the slope is 
not quite so steep. On this side of the 
plateau there are very distinct remains 
of barricades or walls. These, which are 
now almost completely level with the 
ground, must have been of a conside1 
able height. The strong walls were con- 
structed of rocks, earth, and timber, 
and were most probably reenforced with 
palisades of wooden poles. ‘Thick layers 
of charcoal indicate that the walls once 
upon a time were destroyed by fire. The 
finds that have been made seem to indi- 
cate that the fortress was in use until 
about the years A.D. 500-600, and it is 
probable that the fire was caused by a 
conquest of Hunn at that time, Future 
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8 A GOLDEN PENDANT 
FROM ABOUT A.D, 200 


DATING 
(ENLARGED) 


excavations will probably throw more 
light on this problem and also on the 
method of construction of the fort. 
From the plateau there is a fine view 
of the whole district (Fig. 2). Directly 
below may be seen the burial grounds 
and the Hunn farms. ‘Towards the north 
and east may be seen fertile fields and 
forest land; on the other side one may 
look the only 
and skerries indent the smooth surface 
of the water. There is no doubt that 
sentries were able to keep track of 
all movement 


across sea, where islets 


land and wa 
ter; it must have been next to impos 
sible for an 


both on 


enemy to enter this terri- 


REVIEW 


tory without first having been seen from 
the fortress. 


The most mysterious of all construc- 
tions at Hunn, however, are the large 


circular groups of stones. They consist 
mostly of large rocks set on edge and 
placed so that they form circles whose 
diameters may be as much as 12-15 me- 
ters. (Fig. g). The stones weigh up to 
two or three tons each, and it must have 
been a tremendous job to bring them 
to this spot. There are usually thirteen 
big stones in each circle, although some 
circles number seven, nine, or eleven. 
In other words, there is always an odd 
number of stones. The fact that 13 oc- 
curs most often is not so strange since 
The 
excavations have revealed the numbe1 
and manner of 


it was considered a lucky number! 


construction of these 
stone circles, but as yet we do not know 
anything about their age and for what 
they were used. Most probably they orig 
inated in the third or fourth century 
A.D. Within some of the circles have 
been found very small pieces of burned 
human bones, which may mean that the 
stones are grave monuments, but it is 
also possible that they have been places 
of sacrifice and worship. It is hoped 
that future investigations will solve this 
problem as well as many others con 


nected remains of 


with these strange 
antiquity. 

The excavations that were continued 
during the summer of 1953 aimed at 
tracing the very first human habitation 
at Hunn. During the previous years we 
had made a number of finds which in 
dicated that people had been living here 
as early as 2000 B.C.—in other words, 
that people had settled in Norway in a 
much earlier period than the time from 
which most of the graves date. 

These last excavations not only con 
firmed this impression but in addition 
provided much new material of great 
importance to the study of not only the 


Stone Age in Norway but to Scandi- 
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9. ONE OF THE LARGE STONI 


navian archaeology in general, Under 
neath one of the largest mounds at 
Hunn we found a thick layer of black 
earth. This layer, almost a half mete 
in thickness, must be considerably olde 
than the mound itself which contained 
several graves from the first and third 
A.D. A detailed examination 
of this layer revealed a number of flint 


centuries 


tools, arrows and smaller implements, 
all of which dated from the period 1500 
2000 B.C, Numerous clay potsherds were 
also found, in addition to a great deal 
of clay which most probably had been 
used to fill the chinks in the plaited 
wicker 


Traces of the 
house itself were also discovered. It had 
been rather large, about 30-35 square 
meters. The and the roof had 
been supported by heavy beams, whil 
the walls themselves had been made of 
twigs and sticks. The house had burned 
down. The fireplace, in the center of 


walls of a house. 


walls 


CIRCLES 


the constructed ol 


house, had been 
smaller stones and contained heaps ol 
The 


presse d ( lay 


with 


hard 
lined 


had consisted ol 
Rounded 
had 


places on th: 


coal, floor 
hollow 5. 


clay, been dug in various 


floor and had served as 
storage space for food and equipment. 
must in all 


probability have gone in for 


The people living here 
agricul 
ture and the raising of cattle and other 
domesticated addition to 
hunting and fishing. It was evident that 
the had 


field which had been abandoned long 


animals, in 


house built in a 


been grain 
This fact is indicated by yet an 


laye. 


before. 


the floor 
bottom of 


other uncovered under 


of the former house; at the 
this layer, in the fine light-colored sand, 

number of 
had made by a 
primitive plow, of the type which is still 
used in a 


we discovered a Criss-Cross 


furrows which been 


few out-of-the-way places. 


This kind of plow does not overturn the 
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soil but only scratches it; every time it 
cut deeper into the ground it carried 
some top soil with it, and thus the dark 
furrows were made. With this kind of 
plow one used to plow the field both 
lengthwise and crosswise—a system 
which has been in use in Norway even 
in modern times. 

In other words, we can now for the 
first time establish with certainty that 
people in Scandinavia even as early as 
in the Stone Age—or at least as early 
as 1500 B.C.—had advanced so far that 
they cultivated grain fields and used the 
plow. Previously it was thought that 
these cultural implements came to the 
North at a much later period. Due to 


these finds also, we can now visualize 


how the Stone Age people lived on the 
shores of the Oslo Fjord, Adding up all 
information now available, we can say 
for certain that they raised both barley 
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and wheat and had cows, sheep, and 
goats, but no horses. 

These are only a few and scattered 
glimpses of the work that has been ac- 
complished so far at Hunn. The work 
has not yet been completed, and incom- 
plete still is also our knowledge of life 
in Norway in these olden times. The 
underlying purpose of these excavations 
is to obtain more information about 
the cultural development of Norway 
during a period which precedes any 
written sources by many, many cen- 
turies. This goal has been reached only 
partially, but with indefatigable work 
and a little luck there is a real hope 
that we shall extend our knowledge 
through the excavations to be carried 
out during the summers to come. At 
any rate, we know that there is a great 
deal hidden in the earth at Hunn which 
has much to tell us pertaining to Nor- 
way’s ancient history. 


Curator Anders Hagen is one of Norway's foremost archaeologists. He 1s 
attached to the University of Oslo and has recently published a book on the 
development of the Norwegian farm and rural life through the centuries. 





HOLBERG 


A GREAT EUROPEAN 


BY KAI FRIIS M@LLER 
Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


ARON HOLBERG was a most ex- 
traordinary man,” sententiously 
declared Professor Biisching, the 
Géttingen polyhistor and creator of 
statistical geography, in his obituary of 
the great Danish satirist, comedy-writer, 
historian, and essayist. And it is true 
indeed. So true, that today, two hun- 
dred years after Holberg’s death, Scan- 
dinavian literary historians still vie with 
one another in the study of his life and 
works, hoping to throw fresh light on 
his highly complex personality. How 
remarkable is his outward career alone: 
a witness to the fact that in this frail 
and delicate man, who as a newly ap- 
pointed professor resembled most of all 
a youth of eighteen, there dwelt an 
energetic force of exceptional intensity. 
Born at Bergen in Norway the son of 
a superannuated colonel and early an 
orphan, he succeeded despite his pov- 
erty in breaking away from his provin- 
cial surroundings and settling in Copen- 
hagen, the capital of the dual kingdom 
and its only university city. He then 
succeeded in making the Grand Tour, 
mostly on foot, not only acquiring learn- 
ing in the leading European libraries 
but by perceptive study of different na- 
tional characters, amassing a fund 
human knowledge to which he was to 
give manifold form in multifarious writ 
ings all his life. Although with his ner- 
vously irritable disposition he would 
frequently imagine himself the victim 
of jealousy, his intellectual superiority 
was so loyally recognized by the Copen- 
hagen republic of letters after his return 
that he was made a professor at the 
University at an early age, an indication 
of the high level of “polite learning” in 
Copenhagen even before his own far- 
reaching influence. 


It was to his personal abilities and 
not inside connections or court patron 
age that he owed his quickly achieved 
academic position, a position which in 
spite of the inevitable controversies ol 
scholars was never shaken by his un 
conventional literary activity as town 
satirist. Surprising though it may have 
been to his above-mentioned rather 
pedantic German obituarist, his aca- 
demic reputation did not even suffer 
when he suddenly took time off from 
scholarship in order to apply himself 
to the writing of comedies, which he 
did with so much ardor that in a 
couple of years he had written enough 
to form an impressive life-work for a 
dramatist alone. 

Having in this short space of time, 
as it were, built up the Danish theater 
from nothing, he continued his exten 
sive historical and literary authorship, 
adding to it in his old age—in Moral 
Thoughts and nearly five hundred Epis 
tles—for Denmark an altogether new 
branch of literature: the short essay on 
every conceivable philosophical, philo 
logical, and cultural topic, highly per 
sonal in style and enlivened with jest 
ing but extremely precise self-revelations 
which in their diverting disclosures of 
the author's daily habits and dominat 
ing idiosyncrasies form a complete “ 
trait of the artist as an old man.” 

By consistently Spartan habits ren 
dered necessary by weak health, and by 
seeing his own works through the press 
and arranging their distribution with- 
out the intervention of either publisher 
or bookseller, he had soon laid the foun- 
dation for a fortune which he multiplied 
by shrewd investment, notably through 
the purchase of Copenhagen land and 
property, which after the Great Fire 


por 
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A PORTRAIT OF LUDVIG HOLBERG (1684-1754) BY A. ROSLIN 


The 200th anniversary of Holberg’s death is being 


commemorated this year with performances of his plays 


in both Denmark and Norway 


rose steadily in value. Though an in 
veterate Copenhagener (probably be 
cause he disliked mountains he neve 
visited Norway again after his twenty- 
fourth year), he acquired a couple of 
country houses in Sjzlland where he 
would spend the summer. Here the au 


thor of The Transformed Peasant re 
laxed after the dry debates at the Uni- 
versity in the winter, chatting with his 


attached peasants, to whom his relations 
were evidently as paternal as those of 
the other great literary landowner of the 
century, the patriarch of Ferney, were 
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later. Indeed the Epistles describing his 
dealings with his peasants could have 
no better illustration than Huber’s fine 
print of Voltaire visiting his harvesters 
in the field. 

By simply putting his production be- 
fore all other considerations and by 
never modifying the demand for com- 
plete independence which he set him- 
self, Holberg succeeded in attaining to 
the social heights which weaker charac- 
ters and inferior intellects feel they can 
reach only by compromising with thei 
consciences until nothing of these is 
left. The poor son of a Bergen colonel 
who enjoyed only a sort of noble status 
by reason of his commission, ended up 
by being made a real member of the 
nobility—a baron—for his literary serv- 
ices; and, loyal to his newly achieved 
station, he left the whole of his fortune 
to the Sorg Knights’ Academy. 

At his death Holberg was honored 
by his countrymen chiefly as a historian, 
in France as the Moliére of Denmark. 
The strange coincidence that the same 
issue of the printer Berling’s newspaper, 
K¢ébenhavnske Post-Tidende, which an- 
nounced Holberg’s death also printed a 
denial from Versailles of the reported 
death at Colmar of Voltaire reminds a 
modern reader that the Moliére of Den- 
mark also deserved the title the Voltaire 
of Denmark. Similarly, for his social and 
political reflections he might be called 
a Danish Montesquieu and in his more 
egotistical essays was in fact a good deal 
of a Danish Montaigne. 

But however strong the influence of 
France, it would be a mistake to think 
that Holberg was in any way an out 
and-out francophile, let alone gallo- 
mane. His culture was in the widest 
sense European: in its foundations Lat 
in and in form clearly influenced by 
English common sense, shunning ab- 
stractions and ingrained conviction that 
the art of living can be defined, like 
politic s, as the art of the possible. 


EUROPEAN 


Danish Information Office 
A study by Arbien for a Holberg 
medallion, from a death mask, Below 
is Holberg’s signature. 


In his Epistles the aging Holberg re- 
turned repeatedly to the impressions of 
various European nations gained on his 
youthful travels. On his last painful 
journey from the sick-bed on his Sjzl- 
land estate of ‘Terslgsegaard to his 
death-bed in the professorial residence 
in Store Kannikestrede in Copenhagen, 
he is certain between attacks to have 
turned over in his mind, like the pages 
of an album, the memories of all the 
books, places, and people he had known 
as a poor journeyman scholar. 

A vision of a market day at St. Ger- 
main des Prés or a prospect of Brussels, 
where he might have been tempted to 
settle down permanently had he not al- 


ready made Copenhagen his home, may 
have alternated with a view of the wine- 


blue Mediterranean as he saw it with 
emotion for the first time one day at 
Marseilles—little suspecting the misery 
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Danish Information Office 


The first public Danish theater, Den 
Skueplads (“The Danish Playhouse”), in Gronne 
gade in Copenhagen, which opened with Hol 
but which 

fire in 1728. 


berg’s comedies, was destroyed by 


it was to cause him, poor sailor as he 
was, on his Roman journey, a journey, 
moreover, frequently threatened with 
long delays owing to Turkish pirates. A 
vision of Turin’s parallelogram of uni 
formly designed streets, which made a 
great appeal to his sense of order, may 
have momentarily appeared before his 
inner eye, giving way at the last to St. 
Peter's in all its splendor, which was his 
first and strongest impression on his Ro- 
man expedition. 

But longest and most often on this 
painful journey his tired and aged spirit 
must surely have been visited 
soothed by memories of the journey to 
England, and especially Oxford, where, 
though penniless on arrival, he succeed 
ed by his talents in maintaining for two 
whole years a tolerable existence on the 
fringe of academic life—for he was 
never enrolled as a student, only as a 
reader in the Bodleian Library. 


and 


danske 


There is litthe doubt that this long 
stay in the ancient university city was 
the best part of his youth. This emerges 
from the generosity with which in his 
autobiographical Three Epistles to a 
Distinguished Gentleman he expressed 
his appreciation both of the institutions 
which the German scholar von Uffen- 
bach, who was there at about the same 
time, found utterly ridiculous, and of 
the undergraduate life which later in 
the century was to frighten even the 
sentimental Wandervogel C. F. Moritz 
by its Bacchanalian excesses. To the in- 
dulgent eye of the abstemious Holberg 
there was method even in drunkenness. 

First and last he was able to appreci- 
ate at Oxford the readiness of the Eng- 
lish to befriend the stranger within their 
gates, The striking example given in his 
memoirs of a magnanimous offer made 
on his departure by a fellow of Magda- 
len College is recounted time after time 
in later English descriptions of life at 
Oxford in the eighteenth century, but 
always in a slightly distorted version. 
Both in Malcolm Letts’s As the For- 
eigner Saw Us, 1935, and in Rosamund 
Bayne-Powell’s Travellers in Eighteenth- 
Century England it is stated that the 
friendly fellow on behalf of the college 
offered Holberg the money needed to 
continue his studies, but this was not 
quite the case. The source of this false 
rumor I have, I think, located in the 
anonymous translation of Holberg’s 
Latin autobiography, which was pub 
lished in London in 1827 as volume 
twelve in the series Autobiography; A 
Collection of the Most Instructive and 
Amusing Lives Ever Published, Written 
by the Parties Themselves. 

This handsome litthe volume, which 
for frontispiece has a portrait of Hol 
berg—Scrivens's copy the same yea 
(1827) of Fritzshe’s print done in 1731 
—has been provided with a short intro- 
duction in which the anonymous editor 
sets forth the principles followed in 
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Danish Information Office 


Denmark’s best Holberg illustrator is the painter Nicolai Vilhelm Marstrand 
(1810-1873), himself a satirical genius. Above is Marstrand’s “Holberg in his Study.’ 
The violin is a reminder that music was Holberg’s favorite pastime. At Oxford he 

partly kept himself by giving music lessons. 


translating the book. He has abolished 
the letter form as a superfluous device 
and, he goes on to say, deleted a few 
“coarse pleasantries” which might of- 
fend the fastidious reader as well as the 
innumerable quotations for which Hol- 
berg, in his judgment, had the same 
“overweening affection” as Dr. Thomas 
Browne, “the pedantic but pleasant au 


thor of The Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Unhappily, the translator also took 
other liberties, including the rather un- 


fortunate one which now for over a 
hundred years has misled his country- 
men about a not unimportant point in 
the story of Holberg at Oxford; that is, 
in making the generous fellow of Mag- 


dalen College offer the impecunious 
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Although he never married, Holberg did not disdain the company of women. Here is 
Marstrand’s amusing “Holberg in Women’s Company,” an illustration of the following 


passage in Holberg’s Episties: “When I am in men’s company, 


I am presented with a glass 


of wine or a pipe of tobacco, but I relish neither. In the company of women, however, I 
am given tea, coffee, and simple foolishness, which best befit me in my leisure hours.” 
(Original painting in the Hirschsprung Collection) 


foreign student “a liberal supply” gen 
erally, a phrase naturally understood 
by the reader to mean assistance to con 
tinue his studies at the Bodleian. In 
fact, the friendly offer (which, by the 
way, was not accepted) concerned only 
the journey home—in Holberg’s own 
clear words haud contemnendum viati 
cum, “a not inconsiderable sum of tray 
eling money.” 

But why “only”? After all, Holberg’s 
compatriots should be doubly grateful 
to the unknown fellow of Magdalen for 
not tempting the poor student to stay 
in England—a temptation to which he 
might have succumbed—but on the 


contrary encouraging him in his inten 
tion to return to Copenhagen. 

The sympathy which Holberg met 
with as a young man at Oxford was also 
to leave its mark on his posthumous 


take 


English reputation. This may not 


the concrete form of obituaries such as 
the German Biisching’s and the Swiss 
Mallet’s, but is roughly set down in a 
biographical sketch made five years afte1 
his death. However, the author of this 
short and rather erroneous, but fervent 
ly admiring, sketch was not only a schol 
ar and man of letters but the 
foremost writers of the century: namely, 
Oliver Goldsmith, whose own career as 


one of 
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Ludvig Holberg is so very much alive 


A GREAT 


EUROPEAN 


to Danes and Norwegians even now that, although 
a confirmed bachelor, he is often called with respectful familiarity “Father Holberg.” 


The 


placing of his statue outside the Royal Theater in Cope nhagen emphasizes his importance 


as an eruptive 


an Irish-born English author presents a 
certain qualified analogy with Holberg’s 
as a Norwegian-born Danish author. 
Moreover, it was precisely the exag 
gerated stories that were current about 
Holberg’s life as a poor wandering schol 
ar in Europe which encouraged young 
Goldsmith to ramble penniless for two 
years from Continental seat of 
learning to another—from Louvain via 
Paris and riglit down to Padua, One of 


one 


force in Danish culture 


the first literary fruits of this happy-go 
lucky peregrination was the just as 
blithely scribbled publication which 
contains the Holberg sketch—An En- 
quiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe, published by Dods- 
ley in 1759, three years after Goldsmith 
had completed his Grand Tour as jour- 
neyman student and had for the time 
being enlisted in the great regiment of 
poor literary hacks in Grub Street. 
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The chapter representing Holberg as 
the epitome of all Danish intellectual 
life makes, by reason of its author's de- 
ficient knowledge of the details in his 
hero’s career, and because of the roman- 
tic imagination with which he fills in 
the gaps, such odd reading that it de- 
serves to be quoted, with the original 
punctuation and orthography: 


The history of polite learning in Den- 
mark, may be comprized in the life of one 
single man; it rose and fell with the late 
famous baron Holberg. This was perhaps, 
one of the most extraordinary personages 
that has done honour to the present cen 
tury. His being the son of a private sentinel, 
did not abate the ardour of his ambition, 
for he learned to read, though without a 
master. Upon the death of his father, being 
left entirely destitute, he was involved in all 
that distress, which is common among the 
poor, and of which the Great have scarce 
any idea. However, though only a boy of 
nine years old, he still persisted in pursuing 
his studies, travelled about from school to 
school, and begg’d his learning and his 
bread. When at the age of seventeen, in 
stead of applying himself to any of the 
lower occupations, which seem best adapted 
to such circumstances, he was resolved to 
travel for improvement, from Norway the 
place of his birth, to Copenhagen the capital 
city of Denmark. He lived here by teach 
ing French, at the same time avoiding no 
opportunity of improvement, that his scan 
ty funds could permit. But his ambition 
was not to be restrained, or his thirst of 
knowledge satisfied, until he had seen the 
world, Without recommendations 
or friends, he undertook to set out upon 
his travels and make the tour of Europe on 
foot. A good voice, and a trifling skill in 
musick, were the only finances he had to 
support an undertaking so extensive; so he 
travelled by day, and at night sung at the 
doors of peasants houses, to get himself a 
lodging. In this manner, young Holberg 


money, 
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passed thro’ France, Germany and Holland 
took up his 
university of 
teaching 
his universal 
history, his earliest, but worst performance. 
Furnished with all the learning of Europe, 
he at last thought proper to return to 
Copenhagen, where his ingenious produc- 
tions quickly gained him that favour he de- 
served. He composed not less than 18 come 


and coming over to England, 
residence for two years in the 
Oxford. Here, he subsisted by 
French and music, and wrote 


dies; those in his own language are said to 
excel, and those which are wrote in French 
have peculiar merit. He was honoured with 
nobility, and enriched by the bounty of the 
king; so that a life begun in contempt and 
penury, ended in opulence and esteem. 


Quite apart from the fact that Hol 
berg’s comedies numbered not eighteen 
but thirty-three, and that none of them 
was written in French, this sentimental 
sketch of the great writer's life bears 
in several respects the same Platonic 
relationship to the truth as Danny 
Kaye’s much discussed film about Hans 
Christian Andersen. Holbery’s father 
was not a “private sentinel” but a lieu- 
tenant colonel; his Norwegian educa- 
tion followed a common enough pat- 
tern; and when, cured of his youthful 
wanderlust, he settled down in earnest 
in Copenhagen, he quickly embarked 
upon a safe academic career. Nor was 
it the bounty of the king, but his own 
business abilities, which enriched him. 
Yet Goldsmith’s intensely technicolored 
account of Holberg’s life and personality 
should not blind us to the inner truth 
in his sketch. Its very exaggerations seem 
to spring from a real sense for some- 
thing central in Holberg’s character: 
the tough core of immensely buoyant 
energy, intellectual and practical, which 


in the consciousness of his contempo- 


raries made his life a veritable fable 


and his figure a myth. 


Kai Friis Moller is a well-known Danish author, journalist, and literary critic. 





THE REPLICA OF THE 


TIVOLI FOUNTAIN IN 


Merle Junk 
OLYMPIA 


The Washington State Capitol is seen in the background, 


THE TIVOLI FOUNTAIN 


BY SONYA LOFINESS EVANS 


pir of old Denmark has been 

added to the U.S.—an exact du 

plicate of the Tivoli Fountain 

in the famous Danish Tivoli Gardens 
in Copenhagen. 

Located in the Pacific Northwest, in 

a magnificent setting of emerald-green 

lawns and tall fir trees, on the Capitol 

grounds of the State of Washington in 

Olympia, the beautiful fountain was 


planned by the original designer of the 


IN OLYMPIA 


fountain in Copenhagen, architect Fritz 
Meyer. 

It all came about this way. Peter G. 
Schmidt, a Northwest industrialist, paid 
a visit to Denmark in 1949. Strolling 
through the Tivoli Gardens, he found 
the sight of its illustrious, multi-colored 
fountain impressive and unforgettable. 
He noted the obvious enjoyment it cre- 
ated among the garden visitors. And he 
could picture such a fountain, height 
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ening the beauty of the Capitol lawns 
in Olympia, enlivening a scene that is 
known to be one of the most beautiful 
of America’s state capitols. 

It was thus that he set about initiat- 
ing steps to see his dream materialized. 
Through the auspices of the Olympia- 
Tumwater Foundation, a foundation of 
which he was a member, and an organi- 
zation created from private funds for 
the advancement of recreational, be- 
nevolent, and educational projects for 
the people of this state, he offered to 
give this costly replica of the Tivoli 
Fountain as a gift to the State. The 
Foundation eagerly approved the proj 
ect, and presented their plan to the 
State of Washington shortly thereafter. 
The offer was formally accepted by the 
Washington State Legislature on Febru 
ary 1, 1951. 

The Olympia Fountain is now com 
pleted, the State of Washington voting 
an appropriation of $10,000.00 for side 
walks leading to the fountain and for 
beautifying the lawns surrounding it. 
Facing the classic Capitol building, it is 
readily visible to tourists and sightseers 
driving past the grounds on Capitol 
Way. Its striking displays have com- 
manded national attention. 

Loftness free-lance 


Sonya Evans, a 


contributed several articles to the 
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A round structure, 53 feet in diam- 
eter, the fountain goes through five dif- 
ferent phases of water ‘displays. Circling 
the outer edge of the fountain are 540 
spray jets, forming an umbrella of wa- 
ter around the entire base; within this 
are two rings of vertical sprays, rising 
successively higher. In the center of the 
fountain is a dramatic single spray 
which rises to a height of 38 feet. 

Combined, the various spouts and 
sprays eject a total of 6oo gallons of 
water per minute. 

An intricate illuminating system built 
into the basin casts vari-colored lights in 
a constantly changing pattern through 
the curtains and sprays of water. The 
result is a luminous and colorful scene, 
as impressive and unforgettable as the 
noted fountain in Denmark. 

rhe principal and essential parts of 
the fountain manufactured in 
Copenhagen under the direction of 
Fritz Meyer. Many of the other working 
parts and artistic effects were made in 


were 


Olympia according to Meyer's design. 
Seventeen handsome flowers, fashioned 
from sheet copper, which are prominent 
features of the fountain, were produced 
by Olympia craftsmen. 


writer of 


Tacoma, Washington, has 


Review. 





THE SONG OF PASSALKE 


A SHOR! 


STORY 


BY STINA ARONSON 
Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


HE old people tell about a Lapp 

named Junkar that he always set 

up his autumn residence near the 
place Passalke. 

He had the tent-poles driven down 
in the brushwood just below the tree 
belt. Then the huts had to cling to 
the mountainside like corals to the bot 
tom of the sea. But inside he planed the 
floor with the help of earth and wet 
twigs, in which sparks can die. It takes 
great care and skill in a man if he wants 
to get his hut tight and sheltered from 
the night wind. 

Passilke is a broad plateau about 
six hundred meters down the mountain 
side, a “shoulder” as the Lapp folk say. 
In the early summertime the level 
ground is covered with pink flowers 
with little black tears at the bottom of 
the calyx. Even in the heat of noonday 
they give off a fragrance of dew and a 
bit of salt. The place is a forgotten altar 
from the old era of heathendom. It is 
often praised for its rich grazing. The 
name Passalke means “The Holy Shoul 
der.” During his wanderings Lapp Jun 
kar dreamed of Passdlke and longed 
to see the smooth autumn clouds over- 
head. 

He was the foremost man in the hut 
colony. He was honored by the young 
men consulting his wishes. But in time 
there arose strange talk about him. It 
was said that he disappeared one day 
every spring and fall. He started up 
to Passalke in the morning twilight 
and stayed away till late evening. A 
couple of reindeer tenders found a bit 
of time to spy on him, to see if he laid 
out fine blackened bird snares, Or if 
he was out to count the young heifers. 


But their good eyes always missed trac- 
ing him. Then began the rumor about 
Lapp Junkar that he had a magic drum 
hidden in the cleft on Passdlke, and 
that he wasted the stolen days drum- 
ming. Nobody however dared to ex- 
press his thoughts and say directly that 
he was sure of the truth. Some had 
heard a mighty sound in the wind, Oth- 
ers thought that it could have been the 
echo of mountain thunder the 
regions around the sunset. 

Meanwhile 


from 


there was one who was 
grieved at being ignorant of the man’s 
secret errands Passalke. That was 
Lapp Junkar’s wife, and she was older 
and more sly than he. One early au- 
tumn, when the chosen day came, she 
gathered the other women around her 
fire. Their idea 


to 


was to watch for the 
Lapp’s return and see if his face was 
white or if his breath was red like the 
his frock was at 
the breast. ‘The children sat silent on 
the bed of twigs along the wall of the 
hut, listening to the fire-song in the 
neighbor's dwelling. 


werewoll’s or il torn 


After a while the door-hanging was 
moved by a hand that pushed it aside. 
Lapp Junkar stole in but nobody greet- 
ed him. ‘The women had lowered their 
looms which were fastened to 
the poles. The wife sat with her back 
to the door opening. One saw from her 


ribbon 


heart-shaped neck that she was a stingy 


old woman. It would not have been 


fitting for her to turn her head like a 
girl-child when she began to speak to 
her husband. First she dried her eyes 
because they were wet and smarting. 
“If you put aside your day’s work and 
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start out for Passdlke, I want to know 
what you do there.” 

“I comfort myself,” answered Lapp 
Junkar. 

“Oh, you comfort yourself, husband,” 
said the wife, pondering over his words 
once more. “But I don’t know of your 
having had any trouble.” 

“I gather comfort for myself before 
hand so that I have it when 
comes.” 

His wife grumbled at the reply be- 
cause sorrow is a thing which is dan 
gerous to mention. At the same time 
she secretly enjoyed the fresh damp 
smell about the man, which he carried 
in his clothes from the night wind. 

On the other side of the fire sat a 
neighbor woman who wore a silver 
spoon as an ornament on her breast. 
She was praised for having been very 
pretty in her youth. Now only her voice 
was left, which was melodious and tend 
ed to go astray in the veils of smoke. 
She said: 

“Comfort you can find in your heart.” 

“Comfort I can find in my heart,” 
said Lapp Junkar. “But I am obliged 
to gather it there first, before finding 
a 


sorrow 


Then his wife spit into the fire warm 
ing her knees, and asked for a better 
answer as to what he was up to at Pas 
silke. She complained that there were 
no witnesses there, but perhaps hostile 
spirits and trickery. 

“What can you have to busy you in 


solitude, with your weak eyesight, mis 
guided husband?” she said. 

“I prepare myself.” 

“You prepare yourself, you say. What 
do you think will happen?” 

“Well, nothing in particular. I pre 
pare myself only so as never to stand 
unprepared.” 

The old wife began to be a bit angry 
and ashamed, in front of the other 
women, of his silly talk. There was a 
sniff through her when 


nose as one 
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walks to the ocean against the smarting 
salt wind. Still she did not turn around. 
But she asked him for the third time 
what he did from morning till night on 
the accursed Passalke. 

“I gather time for myself.” 

“You gather time for yourself by let- 
ting the day go to waste,”” mocked the 
woman. 

Lapp Junkar clapped his hand to his 
breast. His frock was red as a priestly 
garment and very pretty with bands and 
tin embroidery. 

“I gather time and patience for my 
self in here,”’ he smiled. “So that I have 
a great prize to share with others when 
the hurry and unrest and departure 
come.” 

His wife heard the many words from 
his mouth without understanding them. 
She threw herself down on the floor and 
cried in a rage: 

“I count your talk as nothing, man 
creature! You aren’t worth a woman's 
bothering to ask you a question.” 

But the two others just rocked back 
and forth. For they felt vague thoughts 
their inner selves. But when 
the 
thoughts clearly flowing as water, they 
could not own them after all. 

Lapp Junkar slipped out through the 
door-hanging. He waited outside while 


arising in 


their brains refused to make 


his wife’s temper died down so that she 
could set out reindeer cheese and of- 
fer him hot coffee to drink. He looked 
up toward the new autumn stars, and 
saw that they took up their positions 
like guides with 
the 
earth around him too in order not to 
be unjust and pass it by. A strong smell 


in the age-old way 


torches. Thereupon he examined 


of fire arose from the ground. For to- 
ward the end of day it had spread from 
the floor in the hut. 

So runs the story of the old man Jun 
kar, and it resembles an old incantation. 
It is not forgotten among the Lapp 





THE FALL 


people. The fathers tell it to their sons insignificant step, is visible in a sweep- 
while they rest after the week and the ing crescent. Even if you find yourself 
rush season. Many still believe today that farthest down in the valley, only a day's 
one single look at ““The Holy Shoulder” journey from the red, red Baltic Sea, you 
is enough to give favorable seasons and can discern it. That is, if you turn 
harmony. Kierkevarre Mountain, of around carefully and know what you 
which the place Passalke is only an are seeking: Passalke. 


Stina Aronson is a well-known Swedish writer with several popular novels 
to her credit. The present story appeared in a volume of short stories, Sang 
till Polstjirnan, which was published in 1948. 


THE FALL 


BY HARRY A. MARTINSON 
Translated by Richard Vowles 


URNED from the days of men Tycho of Ven viewed the heavets 
out where the faces of suns burn the universe. 
One night when a nova burned out, a sun fell to destruction, 

he heard at his back a complaining housewife: 


My lord, the child is in distress. 
Alas, before sun-up my boy will be dead. 


Tycho stood immovable and surveyed the nova in his tube, 

saw the final fall of a sun which had favored many worlds, 

envisioned the people, their kingdom caught napping, 

how they acted, dreamed, and felt 

at that moment when the flame struck out 

suddenly from fire-white, thundering skies and a world of sea could 
not quench it. 

He shuddered, felt the nameless terrors of Cassiopeia, 

and without turning to the plaintive woman he said: 

Woman, you named the sun. You remembered there was a sun. 

Your power of memory is great. 

How is the boy? Sick? 





SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


The exhibit “Design in Scandinavia,” 
following its opening in Richmond, 
Va., on January 15, was shown in Balti- 
more during the month of March and 
at the Brooklyn Museum from April 20 
to May 16. It will be at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford, Conn., during 
the whole month of June and in Man- 
chester, N.H., from July 16 to August 
14. The Cleveland Museum of Art will 
be host to the exhibit during the month 
of September. Other exhibition dates 
and places are scheduled for the bal 
ance of this year and all of 1955 and 
1956. 

Consisting of over 700 pieces of glass, 
china, silver, steel, furniture, fabrics, 
plastics, etc., and selected by the foremost 
Scandinavian experts in design, the ex 
hibit gives a splendid idea of the high 
standards of Scandinavian design and 
workmanship. Originally suggested by 
Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director of the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, the exhibit 
has come to the U.S. at the invitation 
of The American Arts 
and twenty Aake 
Huldt of Sweden is secretary-general for 


Federation of 
leading museums. 
The cost 
of the traveling exhibit is borne by the 
industrial art 


the Scandinavian committee. 


Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden, aided 
by their respective governments. The 
exhibit is under the honorary patron 
age of President Eisenhower and the 
Kings of Denmark, Norway, and Swe 
den, and the President of Finland. 


societies in 


A comprehensive exhibition of the 
paintings of the late Prince Eugen of 
Sweden was shown for the first time in 
the U.S. this spring. Consisting of fifty 
water colors, the exhibit was opened at 
The 


American-Scandinavian Founda- 


tion headquarters in New York in early 
March and will later be shown in a num- 


ber of other cities. Dr. Gustaf Lindgren, 
Director of Waldemarsudde and Cura- 
tor of the late Prince’s art collections, 
made a special trip to New York to 
supervise the arrangements. 


Odd Heélaas, cultural counselor to the 
Norwegian Washington, 
has awarded the Admiral Carl 
Hammerich Memorial Prize by the 
Foundation for Danish-Norwegian Co- 
operation. The prize amounts to 5,000 
kroner. 


Embassy in 
been 


Dartmouth College in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, is currently engaged in an 
extensive study of the North Norway 
economic development program. The 
research project is directed by Professor 
Trevor Lloyd. 


An original collection of handicrafts, 
made by Oslo children, was 
shown at a New York exhibit in March, 
sponsored by “Friendship among Chil- 
dren and Youth in the World.” 


SC hool 


Fritz von der Lippe, director of Rik- 
steatret, Norway's traveling State thea- 
ter, returned in January from a three 
months’ study tour of the U.S. Travel- 
ing on an American scholarship grant, 
Mr. von der Lippe lectured at theatrical 
schools and universities in seven major 
cities and made extensive studies of the 
community and amateur theater in var- 
ious states. 


A major exhibition of the oil paint- 
ings of the noted Norwegian artist Per 
Krohg opened at the St. Etienne Gal- 
leries in New York on April 2. The ex- 
hibit was also shown in Philadelphia in 
May, and will be seen in Washington, 
D.C., Seattle, and San Francisco. 


Loftleidir, the Icelandic Airlines, on 
May 27 inaugurated a new schedule 
with weekly New 


three flights from 
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York to Scandinavia. Gothenburg will 
now be added to Reykjavik, Stavanger, 
Oslo, Copenhagen, and Hamburg as 
Loftleidir’s “ports of call.” 


Kaj E. Klitgaard, the Danish-born 
author and artist, passed away in Janu- 
ary in Kingston, New York, after a long 
illness. He was 65. Among his many 
books on travel and the sea, two were 
translated into Danish. Three of his 
artistically done maps are in the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art. 


Professor Valdemar Westergaard of 
the University of California was re 
cently awarded the Knight Cross of the 
Order of Dannebrog. He is Professor 
Emeritus of History and has written ex 
tensively on Scandinavian history. 


A committee has been formed to col 
lect 
of Niels Poulsen, the founder of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, in 
his native city of Denmark. 


funds for the erection of a statue 


Horsens, 


The statue will be designed by the Dan- 


ish sculptor Gunnar Hammerich, and 
will be placed in a public park not fat 
from Poulsen’s birthplace. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Committee, Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 
28, N.Y. 


Jean Hersholt, who has already do 
nated valuable Hans Christian Ander- 
sen collections to the Library of Con 
gress, recently transferred to that insti 
tution his valuable Sinclair Lewis col- 
lection as well the 
works of Hugh Walpole. 


as a collection of 


An elite troupe of thirteen Swedish 
gymnasts, including the Olympic Gold 
Medal winner William Thoresson, ar 
rived in..January for a two-month tour. 
They gave a number of exhibitions at 
American colleges and universities and 
also participated, with great success, in 
the American championship in gym 
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nastics. They also scored a narrow vic- 
tory 
national collegiate champions. 


over Pennsylvania State College, 


Dr. Ingvar Svennilson, professor of 
political economy at the University of 
Stockholm, received an honorary degree 
at one of the great academic convoca- 
tions marking Columbia University’s 
bicentennial year. 


The Scandinavian Airlines 
last year carried 44,446 passengers over 
the North Atlantic, or nearly g per cent 
of the .otal 506,471 travelers on these 


System 


air routes, Sharp increases were also ob 
served in the number of passengers who 
availed themselves of SAS through serv- 
ice to South Africa, the Middie East, 
and the Far East. 


Esther C. T. Cary will re 
tire this June from the faculty of Con 
necticut College in New London. When 
Connecticut College opened its doors in 


Professor 


1915, Dr. Cary was the first member of 
the faculty to be appointed by the trus 
tees as an instructer in French. In 1926 
she was appointed a full professor. A 
gifted linguist with 
languages. Dr. Cary was recently hon- 
ored by the French Government in be- 


command of six 


ing named as an “Officer d’Académie”’ 
in recognition of her contribution in 
the dissemination of French language 
and culture in the U.S. She is a direct 
descendant of Deich- 
man, Bishop of Christiania and father . 


Bartholomaeus 


of Carl Deichman, the founder of the 
famed Deichman Library in Oslo. 


Carl Eric Wickman, a native of Swe 


den and founder of a concern which 
grew into the Greyhound Bus Lines, 
died at Daytona Beach, Fla., on Febru 
ary 5. 


his home in Wilmette, III. 


He was 66 years old and made 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States Tennis Cham 
pionship there was an all-Scandinavian 


Indoor 
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final. The 1954 tithe was won by Sven 
Davidsson, Swedish and Scandinavian 
champion, who defeated Denmark's 
Kurt Nielsen in the final, 3-6, 6-1, 6-1, 
6-4. The tournament took place in 
New York. 


George N. Jeppson, Chairman of the 
Board of the Norton Company in Wor- 
cester, Mass., on April 21 was presented 
with the Isaiah Thomas Award. This 
award is given by The Advertising Club 
of Worcester for distinguished com 
munity service. 


An American Swedish equivalent of 
the famous Skansen outdoor museum 
and folk-park in Stockholm is planned 
on Tinicum Island in Philadelphia. It 
was from here Governor Johan Printz, 
1643-53, ruled the Swedish Delaware 
colony, “New Sweden.” Dr. Amandus 
Johnson, the foremost authority on the 
early history of the Swedes in America 
and the founder of the American Swed 
ish Historical Museum in Philadelphia, 
visited Sweden last spring to arous: 
interest in the project. 


The Trands Salvation Army Band of 
Sweden arrived in New York on April 
2 for a month’s tour of the U.S. The 
opening concert took place at Hunter 
College on April 3. The Trands Band, 
comprising 38 bandsmen under the di 
rection of Bandmaster Gunnar Borg, is 
the first Scandinavian Salvation Army 
band to visit America. 


The language courses given at the 
headquarters of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation in conjunction with 
the City College of New York have met 
with an enthusiastic response. Introduc 
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tory courses in Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish are given by Mrs. Hansa Friis, 
Mr. Samuel Abrahamsen, and Dr. 
Signe Rooth respectively. An additional 
course, “An Introduction to Scandina- 
via,” has been offered on Monday nights 
with a number of eminent specialists 
lecturing on various aspects of Scandi- 
navian life and culture. It is hoped that 
similar courses will commence in the 
fall of this year. 


Pan American World Airways in- 
augurated direct air services between 
New York and Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland on April 25. Direct 
flights from Chicago and Detroit to 
Scandinavia commence on June 1. 


Bror Gustav Dahlberg, the founder 
of the Celotex Corporation in Chicago, 
died on February 21 at the age of 73. 
He was born in the city of Kristianstad 
in southern Sweden. The Celotex Cor 
poration manufactures insulating board 
and other building materials, and Mr. 
Dahlberg was one of the first to see the 
potentialities of this field as a national 
industry. His career also included de 
velopment of the sugar industry in 
Florida and the founding of the city 
of Clewiston. 


For those who are interested in Ren- 
aissance studies, including the Renais- 
sance in Scandinavia, it is welcome news 
that The Renaissance Society of Amer- 
ica was recently established. The So- 
ciety will publish a quarterly magazine, 
Renaissance News, and a series of mono 
graphs and studies, For further informa- 
tion write Professor Josephine W. Ben 
nett, 200 E. 66th Street, New York City. 
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At THE New YEAR'S 
dinner given by King 
Frederik and Queen 


c- 


Ingrid in Christian 
VII's Palace in Co 
penhagen, the King 
appealed for contin 
ued unity and cooper- 
DENMARK i. He thanked the 
Danish people for their faithfulness and 
confidence. As always, the King included 
the homes in the Faroes and in Green 
land as well as the Danish seamen on 
the high seas. As the wounds of war are 
being healed, the King said, a greate1 
competition in all fields is being felt 
more and more, sharpening demands 
for productivity and commercial skill. 
Great tasks remained to be solved, tasks 
that challenge will to sacrifice, but he 
knew “that by common efforts, unity 
and understanding we shall be able to 
solve the problems of the times and in 
the spirit of cooperation create good 
and happy conditions for our country.” 
Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft in his 
radio address expressed hope for the 
greatest possible political cooperation 
within the new Folketing. On foreign 
policy he said that “we shall support 
the Western cooperation under NATO 
and with the necessary sacrifices make 
our contributions to it,” adding that 
peace through negotiation must be the 
invariable aim. 


‘THE 
swept 


AND that 
part of Europe at New 
Year's caused great destruction in Den 
mark also. The north wind pushed the 
waters into the 


WIND, FLOOD SNOW 


ovel 


Belts whence it over 
flowed land. The city of Randers, the 
islands of Lolland and Falster, and 
North Fyn were among those hardest 


hit, but from everywhere came reports 
on salty inundation of farmland, towns, 


and roads. From all reports, it was the 
most dangerous situation in a genera- 
tion. The damage is said to run into 
millions. 

In February winter again struck Den- 
mark with a vengeance with extremely 
low temperatures and heavy snowfalls. 
Ihe ice threatened to close the Big 
Belt, between Fyn and Sjelland, and 
many small islands were completely iso 
lated. All roads on the island of Born 
holm were closed by Several 
smaller steamers and motor vessels were 
stuck in the ice with 


continuous activity. 


snow. 


icebreakers in 


JANUARY 4, 1954, marked the tenth 
anniversary of the Gestapo-inspired 
murder of Kaj Munk, Danish pastor, 
playwright, and poet. It has now been 
decided that the Memorial, which will 
be erected where the body was found— 
in the woods at Horbylunde Bakke—, is 
to be a granite cross of man’s height. 
It will be a plain cross, without name, 
date or inscription. 


THE IDEA OF CONSTRUCTING a channel 
of communication across the Mresund 
that separates Denmark 
has been revived. 


and Sweden 
A combined tunnel 
and bridge project has been submitted 
to the Danish and Swedish Govern 
ments by a syndicate of three Danish 
and three firms. 
Lhe project, estimated to cost some 
350 million kroner, calls for boring a 
tunnel from the Danish coast at Copen 
hagen to the island of Saltholm, in 
Mresund, and from there a bridge to 
the city of Malmoé in Sweden. The Qre 
sund here has a width of about eleven 
miles, of which the tunnel would take 
care olf the 


bridge six, with a highway across the 


Swedish construction 


less than two miles and 


island of Saltholm accounting for the 


balance. ‘The roadway would consist of 
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four lanes, two in each direction, with 
a maximum traffic capacity of 3000 
motor cars per hour. 


THe HAMLET FestivAL at Kronborg 
Castle at Elsinore has been scheduled 
for June 18 to 27, and will this year 
present the famous “The Old Vic,” with 
Richard Burton as Hamlet, Claire 
Bloom as Ophelia, Fay Compton as the 
Queen, Laurence Hardy as King Clau 
dius, and Michael Hordern as Polonius. 


A numBer of International Confer 
ences have selected the Danish capital 
as their meeting place for 1954. Among 
them are some so varied in their char 
acter as to include journalists, pharma- 
cists, violin makers, and ship builders, 
and the 
Bee Keepers will also meet in Copen 
hagen August go-September 4. 


5th International Congress of 


Jens ANTHON VestTBiRK, formerly 
Denmark's Consul General in London, 
has been appointed to serve as the Dan 
ish permanent representative on the 
North Atlantic Council with the rank 
of Ambassador. 


DENMARK'S FIRST TELEGRAPH LINI 
opened for service one hundred years 
ago. The jubilee was observed with an 
exhibition, ‘“Televirke,” in Copenha- 
gen in February, and with a special 
postage stamp in the Danish historical 
series. 


was 


A DANISH-HUNGARIAN TRADE AGRE! 
MENT has just been concluded. It pro 
vides for exports to Hungary to the 
value of million kroner and im 
ports from Hungary estimated at 20.5, 
million kroner. The difference is to re 


duce Hungary's debt to Denmark. 


17-5 


WHEN THE GREENLAND village at the 
foot of Mount Dundas was moved last 
year the Greenlanders said they would 
like to take the name Thule with them. 
The Danish Government agreed. A set- 
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tlement of 26 homes has been com- 
pleted 60 miles north for the Green- 
landers and the Danish officials, includ- 
ing those of District Governor Moerck 
Rasmussen, a doctor and a chaplain. 
On April 1 they reclaimed their old 
name, Thule, which “The 
northernmost place where people can 
survive. 


means: 


According to the Glacier Gazette ol 
Thule Air Base, there now two 
names being considered for the base. 
One of them is Dundas, from the very 
familiar landmark. The other is Pik- 
tufif, and this should cause a chuckle 
in light of the old Greenlandish mean 
ing of the word: “A place where you 


are 


tie your dogs up when resting.” 
Richard TI. Hernlund, the 


Base Commander, says, “we'll be sorry 


Colonel 


base which is 
the 
world, We'll regret even more saying 
The 
Colonel pointed to the excellent rela- 
which among the 
Greenlanders. 
“Even though they will be a little farther 


to lose the name of our 


now so well known throughout 


goodbye to our Danish friends.” 


tions have existed 


Americans, Danes, and 


away,” he said, “we know we can count 


on their continued friendship as they 
can count on ours.” 


THe DANISH BooksELLeRs’ CLUB some 
years ago “The 
Prize’ for Danish authors. In 
the past it has been conferred on Mar- 
tin A. Hansen, H. C, Branner, Jacob 
Paludan, and Karen (Isak Di- 
The Golden Laurels this year 


instituted Golden 


Laurel 


Blixen 
nesen). 
went to Aage Dons. 


which sits 


poised on a rock at the entrance to 


Ine Litrte MERMAID 
Copenhagen Harbor, is perhaps one of 
the most publicized statues, and one ol 
the most frequently photographed, in 
Europe. A litthe American girl wanted 
to know “if the fish part of the lady 


was eatable.” Recently, gallant cadets 
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from the Brazilian training ship Duque 
de Caxias, during a visit to Copenha- 
gen, presented a handsome bouquet of 


flowers to the little lady. 


Prince KNup oF DENMARK on March 
1g unveiled a bronze bust of his father, 
the late King Christian X, which the 
municipality of Cannes has caused to 
in that city. The late King 
Queen Alexandrine spent many 
happy holidays in this French Riviera 
which he 


be placed 
and 
town, ol 


was an Honorary 


Citizen. 
AT THE DANISH MUNICIPAI 
held in March, the greatest gains were 


ELECTIONS, 


scored by the Social Democrats. They 
gained 57 seats and now hold Council 
majorities in 61 of Denmark’s 104 towns 
and Copenhagen boroughs. Losers were 
the Single 


5 of the 


laxers, who retained only 
{5 Council seats they won in 
the 1950 elections, and the Communists 
who will have seats on only 16 Coun 
cils. Because of ice and snow and prob- 


(the fifth 
election during less than a year) partici- 


ably some election-fatigue 


pation was below normal. 
Royal 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY of the 


Academy was celebrated in Copenhagen 


on March g1 in the presence of King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid. It was also 
observed with a comprehensive exhibi 
tion of Danish art during the past two 
centuries 
of the Academy, which was opened 
the public on 
marked 


Charlottenborg, the home 
April 1. The jubilee was 
also by the publication of a 
large illustrated volume on the history 
of the Academy, edited by Aage Marcus. 

Three Americans were among the 22 
members elected to the 


Academy on the 


extra-ordinary 
Royal occasion of its 
2ooth anniversary. Pietro 
Belluschi, Professor Lawrence B. An- 


and William Wilson Wurster. 


They were 


derson, 
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THE PRESIDENT OF 
IcELAND, Mr. Asgeir 
Asgeirsson, left Rey- 
kjavik on March 31 
on board the M. S. 
his first 


side 


a /) | — 


Gullfoss for 


official visit abroad 


and the first official 
ICELAND visit any President of 
Iceland has made to the other Scandi- 
navian countries. He was accompanied 
by the Foreign Minister, Dr. Kristinn 
Gudmundsson, and several other of- 
ficials. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland had prepared elaborate wel- 
comes, and the visit had already caused 
a markedly increased interest in Iceland 
in the Scandinavian press. 


Dr. AsmMUNDUR GUpMUNDSSON has 
been elected Bishop of Iceland to suc- 
late Dr. Sigurgeir Sigurdsson. 
Dr. Guimundsson is 65 years old. He 
has studied philosophy and Hebrew at 
the University of Copenhagen and the- 
ology at the University of Iceland. He 
served Icelandic speaking congregations 
in America for a period of two years, 
but became a lecturer at the University 
in Reykjavik in and 

there in 1934. He has been 

of the Icelandic Clergymen’s 
tion and editor of Kirkjubladid. 


ceed the 


Professor 
President 


1928 


Associa 


MUNICIPAI held 


the end of Jan- 
campaigning was, as 


ELECTIONS 
throughout Iceland 
The 
intense and was followed with great in 
The 
city administration at stake was that of 
Reykjavik, 


Party 


were 


uary. usual, 


terest by the population. largest 


where the Independent 


(Conservatives) won a handsome 


victory and retained a clear majority 


council. Mr. Gunnar 


thus 


of seats on the 


Thoroddsen will remain 


of the 
the Conservatives won 47 council seats, 
the Social-Democrats 27, the Progres- 


Communists 20. 


mayor 


town. Throughout the country 


sives 20 and the Gen- 
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erally the elections showed a swing to 
the right and are in that respect a con- 
tinuation. of the Albping elections last 
summer, and the parties on the left, 
especially the 
losses. 


Communists, suffered 


‘Tue AtPinc has been in session since 
February and has debated several im 
portant issues. Among the most note 
worthy bills has been one sponsored by 
the Government which provides for 
new tax a considerable cut 
in personal taxes. This will be a novel 
experience for the Icelandic tax payers, 
who have had just as good reasons for 
complaints as their fellow-sufferers in 
other countries. 


rates and 


However, the most debated issue of 
the was the so-called 
liquor bill. Visitors to Iceland have 
long wondered at 


current session 


the amazing laws 
governing sale of liquor and they have 
had frustrating with the 


situation is 


encounters 


Icelandic beer. The now 


roughly as follows: There is local op 
tion and several towns, including Aku 
reyri, haye voted themselves dry. In 
Reykjavik the State Liquor Monopoly 
has two (repeat, two) open stores where 
adults can freely buy liquor. But until 
recently only one restaurant, that of 


the Hotel Borg, had permission to sell 
liquor, and that license has now been 
revoked. The much debated bill now 
before the Albing would, first of all, 
make it possible for a number of restau 
rants to serve liquor, and a group of 
members of the Alping have been fight 
ing valiantly for a “less frustration” ot 
314% beer. They won a great victory in 
the upper chamber, but the lower one 
turned against them, allowing the 
brewing of “strong’’ beer only for ex 
port. What the final shape of the bill is 
going to be is still uncertain, but the 
Icelanders and their prospective visitors 
will know soon. 
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‘THE 
Iceland 


DEFENSI between 

United States, which 
the Atlantic Pact, has 
been under revision during the past 
weeks. The Icelandic delegation taking 
part in the negotiations was headed by 
Foreign Minister Dr. Kristinn Gud- 
mundsson included Min- 
Bjorn 
Olafsson. The American delegation in- 
cluded Minister Edward B. 
and Hayden G. Raynor of the State 
The final agreement has 
not been announced as yet. 


AGREEMENT 
and the 


was made unde1 


and former 


isters Hermann Jdénasson and 


Lawson 


Department. 


GENERAL RALPH QO. BROWNFIELD, 
Commanding General of the Iceland 
Defense Command, is leaving Iceland 
His successor 
has not yet arrived in Iceland. 


shortly for another post 


THe Manuscript AFFAir, that re 
nowned dispute between the icelanders 
and the Danes over the ownership of 
the old Icelandic manuscripts, moved 
a step forward 
March. The Government sent 


out feelers as to the probability of solv 


or backward—during 
Danish 


ing the question on the basis of com 
mon ownership. The idea was to set up 
two research centers, one in Reykjavik 
and the other in Copenhagen. All man 
uscripts primarily concerned with Ice 
land or Icelandic affairs were to be sent 
to Iceland while those of general Scan 
dinavian interest remain in 
The Icelanders did not 
find this proposal to their liking and 
rejected it. They find it difficult to con 
ceive any 


would 
Copenhagen. 


solution which does not in 
clude complete Icelandic ownership of 
these treasures, which are the very es 


sence of Icelandic civilization. 


ICELANDIC 
modern 


MERCHANT SHIPPING in 
times marked its fortieth an- 
niversary when the Iceland Steamship 
Company celebrated its fortieth year of 
existence. The company was founded 
just before the First World War, and 


its first President was the late Sveinn 
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Bjornsson, who in 
land's 


1944 became Ice 
This company 
alone has ten ships, totaling over 25,000 
tons and has just welcomed its latest 
addition, the Fyallfoss, a 2,500 ton 
freighter built in Copenhagen. Another 
new addition to the fleet was the Litla- 
fell, a goo ton oil tanker for coastal 
routes, owned by the 
Icelandic Cooperatives. 


first President. 


Federation ol 


ReykyjAvik GALLERIES had several in 
teresting exhibits of paintings during 
the quarter. The old master, J6én Ste 
fansson, showed 25 new pictures, all 
painted during the last two years. A 
noted amateur painter, Magniis ]éns 


son, theologian, professor, and states 


Tut REGULAR 
session of the Norwe 
gian Storting was ol 


ficially 


gstH 


opened on 


January 18 with 


tra 
ditional formalities 
and ceremonies. In 
his Speech from the 


Throne, King Haa 


MORWAY 
kon VII pledged Norway's support to 
all efforts, within and outside the Unit 
ed Nations, aimed at relaxing world 
tension. To safeguard the peace and its 
own independence, Norway will coop 


erate with its allies in 


the North At 
Treaty Organization, in the po 
litical as well as the military field. 
Highlights of the Government's pro 
gram, as outlined by the King, were: 
1. Among the chief tasks will be the 
maintenance of full employment and 
stable prices; 2. 


lantic 


Because of the large 
scale defense construction program now 
in progress, it will be necessary to cur 
tail other construction and installation 
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man, had a very successful show of his 
works, and among the newcomers was 
a 28-year-old fisherman, Sveinn BjOrns 
son, who paints life at sea, 
has known intimately for 
connection with the President's visit, 
there was opened an exhibition of Ice 
landic paintings in Copenhagen unde: 
the sponsorship of the Danish Govern 
ment. 


which he 


ten years. In 


ON THE MUSICAL SCENE the principal 
events were a visit by the Belgian-Aus 
tralian conductor Eugene Goosens, and 
a return visit by the popular U.S. An 
Force Orchestra. Among musicians ex 
pected to visit Iceland during the yea 
are Marian Anderson and Isaac Stern. 


projects; §. Investments in road build 
ing, agriculture, education, 
and public health services will, how 
ever, be increased; 4. 
of water will 
while 


forestry, 


The development 
the 
home construction 
will be somewhat higher than scheduled 
in the Government proposals for a long 
range program. 

The King also stated that the Gov 
ernment will propose measures to step 
up the productivity of industry and 
agriculture, and that moves to raise the 
rate of interest will be counteracted. 
He also revealed that the Storting will 
be asked to i 
minimum 


powell continue at 


present rate, 


approve an 
Old benefits 
and higher payments to the blind and 
the disabled. 


increase Mn 


Age Pension 


DHre GOVERNMENT 


the 
1954-55 State budget were presented to 
the Storting on January 19 by Trygve 
Bratteli, Minister of Finance. Totaling 
1,341 million kroner, with an estimated 
deficit of 244 million kroner, the pro 


PROPOSALS fot 
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kroner 
lower than the last State budget ap 
proved by the Defense 
penditures are listed at g6o million 
the total, 
than for 


posed budget is 132 million 


Storting. ex- 
kroner, more than 22°, of 


c 
but 170 million kroner less 
1953°54- 

Proposed appropriations for educa- 
tional and cultural purposes are 31 mil 
lion krone than for the 


fiscal year. Social welfare is due for an 


higher last 
increase of 54 million kroner; the com 
munications budget would be raised by 
j2 million kroner, while price subsidies 
are listed at 540 million kroner 


THE OPENING of the Stor 
ting, the members elected Einar Ger 
hardsen of the Labor Party, a former 
Prime Minister, as the President of the 
Carl J. 
was elected President of the Odelsting, 
while Bent Rdiscland of the Liberal 
Party was selected to be President ol 


the Lagting. 


FOLLOWING 


body. Hambro, Conservative, 


ac’ for the Control 
Regulation of 
and Competitive Conditions went into 


effect on January 1. Simultaneously the 


NORWAY'S 
and 


NEW 


Prices, Dividends, 


Price Directorate issued a series of pol 
icy directives abolishing a substantial 
part of the price controls in force until 
last December 91. Certain types of 
building material, still in short supply, 
remain subject to price control, 

Most important of the new directives 
are those abolishing the requirement 
lor advance approval of prices, general 
price control and 


regulations, provi 


sions on wage costs that may be used 
as the basis for fixing prices. Under the 
the task of the Price 


Directorate will be to prevent violation 


new law, main 


of the ban on “unreasonable” prices. 


Drrer the 
land on April 5 when it became known 
that Crown Princess Martha had passed 


soRROW spread through 
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away. The Crown Princess had been at 
Rikshospitalet in Oslo for about three 
weeks with a liver ailment, but the bul- 
letins had indicated that she was im- 
proving. 

Only two weeks before, on March 21, 
she, although hospitalized, and Crown 
Prince Olav had celebrated their silver 
wedding. At the anniversary warm trib- 
ute as well as messages of sympathy and 
congratulations had been tendered the 
royal couple by the Prime Minister of 
Norway, the Norwegian Storting, for- 
cign governments, and the whole peo- 
ple of Norway. 

Crown Princess Martha was only 53 
at the time of her death. Present at her 
deathbed King Haakon, Crown 
Prince Olav, their three children, Mrs. 
Erling Lorentzen, née Princess Ragn 
hild, Princess Astrid, and Prince Harald; 


were 


Princess Ingeborg of Sweden, her moth- 
er; Princess Margarethe, her sister; and 
the latter's Axel of 
Denmark. 

Speaking on a national memorial 
broadcast, Einar Gerhardsen, the presi- 


husband, Prince 


dent of the Storting, gave voice to the 
great admiration and affection for the 
Crown Princess by the whole people 
and declared that Norway had _ suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. Flags were 
flown at half staff throughout the coun- 
try and on Norwegian ships on the 
seven seas. All theaters were closed, and 
a four-month court mourning period 
was proclaimed. Messages of sympathy 
poured in from people and govern 


ments all over the world. 


THe SrortTinG in March approved a 
Government bill extending service in 
the Army from 12 to 16 months. Only 
12 of the 150 members dissented. 


A VIKING sHip, with red and white 


striped sail on blue background, has 
been approved as the emblem of 


NATO's 
Oslo. 


northern headquarters in 
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AppressinG the Anglo-Norse Society 
in London in mid-March, Foreign Min- 
ister Halvard Lange called on the 
NATO nations to work out a system 
for speedy political consultation on the 
possible use of the atom bomb against 
an aggressor. This decision, he main 
tained, would not be a military one, 
but of a political and moral nature. Ex 
pressing concern about the lack of atom 
bomb control, he said that the situation 
was difhcult enough now with two ol 
the NATO members in possession ol 
the atom bomb. But in another six or 
seven years, he suggested, as many as 
five or six of the Western powers may 
be in possession of the A-bomb. And 
each of these countries would then be 
in a position to change the whole 
course of civilization. In view of that 
prospective development, Mr. Lange 
declared that it was time for the NATO 
council to consider the serious prob 
lem of atom bomb control. He said it 
the nations to 
work out a more effective way of reach 


was up to democratic 
ing international decisions on questions 
of such tremendous import. 


‘THE WINTER HERRING CATCH was this 
year exceptionally heavy, notwithstand 
ing several days of bad weather. Partici 
pating in the feverish activity on the 
banks off farther north, 
were some 20,000 fishermen manning 


Alesund and 


about 500 large purse seiners and ap 
proximately 1,600 drift netters, as well 


as several hundred small and 


The shares earned by the 


large 
transports. 
fishermen ranged from 3,000 kroner to 
7,000 kroner per man, the highest ever. 


THE 1954 WHALING SEASON in the Ant 
arctic was closed on March 18, when the 
total catch the 
blue 


reached maximum of 


15,500 whale units. The closing 


date was fixed by the Committee for 
Whaling Statistics in Sandefjord, Nor 


way. The decision is reached on the 


HALI 
FOREIGN 


IRD M. LANGI 
VINISTER OF NORIVAY 


basis of catch figures cabled fortnightly 
by international observers accompany 
ing the Antarctic expeditions, 

Norws 


gian expeditions, assisted by 100 catches 


It is estimated that the nine 
vessels, produced well over goo,000 bat 
rels of oil. The seven Norwegian expe 
ditions which last 


participated yeal 


produced a total of 737,000 barrels. 


Norwe 
Na 


a major 


CouNcIL ol 
(Norske 
sjonalrdd), which has played 


THe NATIONAI 


gian Women Kvinners 
role in the emancipation of women in 


Norway, in early celebrated 


January 
its fiftieth anniversary. As part of the 
observance, wreaths were laid on the 
graves of five former Council presi 
dents: Nico Hambro, Gina Krog, Betzy 
Kjelsberg, Fredrikke Quam, and Katti 
Anker Moller. 


The main event was the anniversary 
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meeting held in the Oslo University 
festival hall, with speeches by noted 
civic leaders and greetings from wom 
en's councils abroad. In her welcoming 
address, NKN vice president Claudia 
Olsen emphasized 
two major objectives: to extend the in 
fluence of Norwegian women in public 
life, especially in the field of foreign 
affairs, and to impress upon the younger 


the organization's 


generation of women that civic respon 
sibility goes hand in hand with the 
right to vote. The president of NKN, 
Julla Sethern, called on the members to 
guard and the rights of 
women in marriage, business, industry, 


strengthen 


and the professions, and to promote in 
ternational cooperation, adding, “Our 
fight is not directed against the men, 
but rather toward making every woman 
a valuable fellow citizen.” 
THe NORWEGIAN Security PoLice in 
February arrested twelve persons in the 
Oslo area suspected of “engaging in il 
legal intelligence work for a foreign 
power,” One of the suspects is Asbjgrn 
Sunde, who headed a Communist sabo 
tage unit in Norway during the German 
occupation, 


‘THE WINTER was unusually severe in 
Norway this year, In February all of 
southern Norway was groaning under a 
blanket of solidly 
frozen ice, 6-9 feet thick, made the Oslo 
Fjord impenetrable to shipping. On 


12-foot snow, and 


one day forty large and small ships were 
stuck in the ice, with several ice break- 
ers trying to cut lanes. 

Snow, fog, and extremely 
winds were also responsible for the 
cancellation of the annual jumping 
competition at the Holmenkollen Hill, 


strong 


alter its having been postponed twice. 
This is the first time in the history of 
this world famous meet that it has been 


canceled since its inception in 1883. 
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THE 
OPENING 


CEREMONIOUS 


1954 
session of the Riksdag 


of the 
took place on Janu- 
ary 12. 
from the Throne in 
the Hall of State, 
King Gustaf VI Adoll 


SWEDE said that the past year 


seemed to have brought a certain easing 


In his Speech 


of the general international situation. 
He that in Sweden 
unity exists regarding the need of main 


stated inter alta 
taining the strength and effectiveness ol 
In the held 


rapid changes may occur, and the con 


the armed forces economi 
stant planning to safeguard full em 
ployment, should that be necessary, 1s 
therefore important. As for social re 
work, bills new 


workmen's compensation insurance, a 


form introducing a 
reform concerning drugs and medicines, 
and maternity insurance would be sub 
mitted to the Riksdag. ‘Th: 
would also receive proposals about a 


Parliament 


revision of the temperance policy and 
modernization of the care for the men 
tally ill. Amendments to the constitu 
tion that will facilitate the future use 
of the consultative referendum would, 
finally, also come before the Riksdag at 
this year’s session. Since 1922, the Swed 
ish constitution has contained provi- 
sions about such a referendum, but they 
have been used only once, namely, in 
that same year, when the question of 
prohibition was submitted directly to 
the people. 


IN THE BUDGET for the 
fiscal year 1954-55, which was submitted 
at the opening of the Riksdag, receipts 
and expenditures balance at a new high 
of 8,517 million kronor (approximately 
This is 350 million 
more than in the financial plan pre 
sented a year before. 


GOVERNMENI 


1,700,000,000). 


The social welfare budget, as usual, 
was the highest, with national defense 
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expenditure a close second. The defense 
budget showed an increase of 37 mil 
lion to 2,019 million kronor. In order to 
maintain the strength and effectiveness 
of the defense, the Defense Minister 
asked for another 100 million kronor for 
the purchase of materiel for the Air 
Force. The Minister of Defense empha 
sized that all changes in streamlining 
and modernizing the national defense 
must be considered carefully, against 
the background of the long-range mili 
tary-technical development. It would be 
necessary to proceed with caution in the 
procurement of materiel of the 
conventional type. 


more 


IN THE Upper House of the Swedish 
Riksdag the Social Democrats now hold 
79 seats, which is the same as last year. 
The Liberals have 27, or five more than 
the Farmers’ Union 25, un 
changed, the Conservatives 16, a loss of 
four, and the Communists three, a loss 
of one. The 150 members of the Upper 
House are chosen by district or city 
councils and serve eight years, about 
one-eighth of them being elected each 
year. As a result of the elections in 1952, 


in 1953, 


the Lower House is made up as follows: 
Social Liberals, 58; 
Conservatives, 31; Agrarians, and 
Communists, five. The government is 
based on a coalition of Social 
crats and Agrarians. 


Democrats, 110; 


26; 


Demo 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY of the birth 
of Johan Ludvig Runeberg, Finland's 
national poet and one of the greatest 
figures in Swedish literature, was cele 
brated on February 5. Swedes have lived 
in Finland ever since Christianity was 
brought to the country from Sweden 
around 1250, and today Swedish is the 
mother tongue of nearly one-tenth of 
Finland’s four million people. Cultur- 
ally the Swedes in Finland have been 
and still are immensely active. Rune- 


berg is regarded as a symbol not only 


of that vitality but also of Finnish 
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patriotism, to the moulding of which 
he has contributed more than anybody 
else. His birthday is celebrated annually 
in Finland. 

Runeberg’s most widely known book 
of poems is dedicated to the heroes of 
the war of 1808-09 against Russia, as 
a result of which Finland was severed 
from Sweden. These Tales of Ensign 
Stdl—the dedicatory song of which is 
Finland's national anthem—remain an 
all-time best seller in Scandinavia, hav 
ing sold more than three million copies 
since they first appeared, the first vol 
ume in 1848 and the second in 1860, 
Even today the children in 
Sweden are thoroughly familiar with 
these songs, some of which they learn 
by heart. (A translation into English 
by Charles Wharton Stork appeared 
in 1938 the joint imprint of 
The American-Scandinavian Founda 
tion the Princeton University 
Press.) 


school 


under 


and 


THE 1954 WorLp Skt CHAMPIONSHIPS 
were held in Sweden in February and 
early March. The jumping, cross-coun 
try, and Nordic 
place at Falun in central Sweden from 
February 13 to 21. Over a hundred thou 


combined events took 


assembled around 


the 


sand persons were 


KAallviksbacken 
start and finish on opening day, setting 


and cross-country 
a new record for Sweden. 

In the eight Nordic events the Finns 
won three gold, six silver, and fou 
bronze medals; the Russians took fow 
gold medals and one in bronze, while 
the Norwegians captured one gold, one 
silver, and one bronze medal. Three 
bronze medals went to Sweden. 

The best individual competitor in the 
Nordic events was Veikko Hakulinen of 
Finland, who won the 15-kilometer (9. 
miles) race ahead of two countrymen 
and finished a close second in both the 
g0-kilometer and the 50-kilometer races. 


Both these events were won by Vladimir 
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Russia. The Soviets also won 
the women’s 15-kilometer relay, beating 
Finland and and a Russian 
girl, Lubov Kosyreva, won the 10-kilo 
meter women's race ahead of two Finn 
ish girls. Two Finns, Matti Pietikainen 
and Veikko Hakulinen, took the first 
places in ski jumping, with Bror Ost 
man, of Sweden, third. Sverre Stener 
sen, of Norway, was first in the combined 


Kusin of 


Sweden, 


event, followed by four countrymen. 
The Finns won the 40-kilometer men’s 
relay, with Hakulinen ten seconds ahead 
of the finishing Soviet skier, Kusin, who 
in his turn reached the goal only two 
seconds ahead of the Swedish team 
member. 

The Alpine events, which were staged 
at the mountain resort of Are, became 
something of a personal triumph for 
Norway's Stein Eriksen. He annexed 
no less than three gold medals, winning 
the men’s slalom, the giant slalom, and 
the title. Christian Pravda 
of Austria won the downhill, and his 
countrywoman Trude Klecker won the 
gold medal in the women’s slalom. Ida 
Schoepfer of Switzerland won the wom 
en's downhill and the combined, while 
Lucienne Schmith of France triumphed 


in the giant slalom. 


combined 


Cart Evpn, one of Sweden's foremost 
contemporary sculptors, died on Jan 
uary 26 after a long illness. He was 81. 
The blacksmith, he 
work when he was thirteen as an assist 


son of a started 
ant to a sculptor working on the resto 
ration of the Upsala Cathedral. He 
later studied at the School of Applied 
Arts in Stockholm, the Colarossi Acad 
emy and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. Among his best-known statues 
are those of the poets Gunnar Wenner 
berg and Gustaf Fréding, the dramatist 
August Strindberg, the 


and Swedish 


inth-century liberator and patriot, En 
gelbrekt. His major work is a_ heroic 
monument in 


memory of the Swedish 
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labor leader and statesman, Hjalmar 
Branting, which was unveiled in Stock- 
holm in 1952. 


W. Warton Butrrerwortn, the for- 
mer United States Ambassador to Swe- 
den, is now Minister and Deputy Chief 
of Mission at the American Embassy in 
London. Mr. Butterworth served at the 
Embassy in Stockholm since July, 1950. 


Joun Moors Casor, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
has been nominated by President Eisen- 
hower to be Ambassador to Sweden. Mr. 
Cabot, who was born in 1901, joined 
the foreign service in He 
Consul General in Shanghai, China, in 
1948-49, and after that he served three 
years as Minister to Finland. 


1926. was 


Pautine Brunius, the grand old lady 
of the Swedish theater, died in Stock- 
holm on March 31, at the age of 73. 
One of Sweden's most beloved actresses, 
she also carved for herself a career as 
director and manager. From 1938 to 
1948 she was director of the Royal Dra- 
matic Theater, Sweden's national stage, 
the only woman ever to hold this post. 


AxeL PErHrsson-BrRAMstorP, who in 
1936 headed Sweden's first and only 
Agrarian government, died on Febru- 
ary 19, in his seventy-first year. A prac- 
ticing farmer since 1908, he served as a 
member of the the 


Riksdag for various periods from 1918 


Lower House of 
to 1949. Mr. Pehrsson-Bramstorp be 
came Prime Minister, heading a minor 
ity government, on June 19, 1936, and 
resigned in the fall after the general 
He however, as 
Minister of Agriculture until 1945, co- 
operating first with the Social Demo- 
crats and then also with 


elections. remained, 


Liberals and 
Conservatives in the national coalition 
government which was formed early in 
World War II. 
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‘THE FIRST SwepDIsH-BrITIsH treaty of 
friendship and commerce was conclud 
ed three hundred years ago between 
Queen Christina's Sweden and Oliver 
Cromwell's England, and technically it 
is still in force, It was signed on April 
g, 1654, by Queen Christina at Upsala 
Castle, The yellowing documents have 
been unearthed at the Foreign Offices 
in Stockholm and London. On the 
gooth anniversary, a special ceremony 
took place in London, attended by a 
Swedish delegation headed by Axel 
Gjores, president of the Board of 
Trade. 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary-Gen 
eral of the United Nations, on March 
18 was elected to the Swedish Academy. 
He succeeds his father, the late Hjal 
mar Hammarskjéld, and will occupy 
the very same chair, number 17, which 
traditionally is reserved for public serv 
ants and statesmen. It is the first time 
in the history of the 166-year-old Acad 
emy that a son has succeeded his father 
as a member. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM of opera, 
ballet, drama, orchestral and chamber 
music, films, folk dances, choral singing 
and open-air concerts has been pre 
pared for the Stockholm Festival June 
2-9. Some of the most historic or pi 
turesque buildings in the Swedish capi 
tal will be used during the week. Cham 
ber music, for example, will be heard 
in the House of Nobles, in the eight 
eenth-century Royal Exchange, and in 
the Royal Pavilion at Haga, as well as 
in the ‘Town Hall. In the 
unique palace theater at Drottning 
holm, Stockholm, the 


modern 


near Swedish 


Royal Opera Company will produce 


three musical divertissements from the 


Gustavian era, with authentic décor 
and eighteenth-century costumes from 
the theater’s large wardrobe. The same 


company will give a series of five gala 
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the Royal 
Stockholm, with 
foremost operatic artists in the leading 


performances in 
House in 


Opei a 
Sweden's 


roles. 

The Swedish Royal Opera Ballet will 
be seen in Swan Lake, Giselle, and in 
the Swedish ballet Miss Julie, starring 
prima ballerina Elsa Marianne 
Rosen. ‘Two concerts will be given by 
the 
and 


von 
combined Swedish 
Stockholm Philharmonik 
tras. One of Stockholm’s largest movi 
will have 
outstanding Swedish film classics, in 


Broadcasting 
orches 
theaters daily showings ol 
cluding some of the earlier films stat 
ring Greta Garbo and Ingrid Bergman. 


BOTHNIA was closed to 
Stock 
holm then was the northernmost Baltic 


THe GULF OF 


shipping on February 21, and 
port open to trafhe. ‘Toward the end of 
February the cold spell came to an end, 
at least in the southern part of Scandi 
navia, but the ice situation along Swe 
den’s west coast was aggravated tempo 
rarily by westerly winds, 


\ TRANSLATION of the Bible 


Ishwa, one of the three to 


into 
Xitswa, ol 


four hundred Bantu languages, has 


been made by a Swedish missionary and 
former bookbinder, Pastor Josef Pers 
son, who has been active in Portuguese 
East Africa for forty-seven 


ovel ycars, 


The Xitswa Bible is now being printed 
in New York 


able to about 


be avail 
Bantu Ne 


groes, who speak this language 


and will soon 


one million 


OvER FOUR THOUSAND new books were 
About 


700 titles were in the field of fiction and 


published in Sweden last year 


poetry, including translations. Poetry 
often sold remarkably well, new collec 
tions by Par Lagerkvist, Nobel laureate, 
and Harry A. Martinson, also a mem 
ber of the Swedish Academy, reaching 
over 20,000 copies each, Juveniles, the 
second accounted for 


largest group, 


463 new titles. 
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PHE DARK CITY. A 
ADVENTURES OF A Secrer AGENT IN BERLIN 
AS Toitp To Harivic Anpersen. Rinehart. 
New York. 1954. 314 pp. Price $3.50 


True ACCOUNT OF 


The Dark City is a sprightly and enter 
taining account of the adventures of an 
O.S.S. agent, a Dane, during the last days 
before the fall of Berlin, and still more of 
his struggles during the weeks after Ber 
lin’s fall to escape from the meshes of Rus 
sian military bureaucracy. He gives himself 
the sobriquet of “Aage” because his real 
identity might still be of interest to Mos 
cow, some of whose representatives he 
was two-fold 
No 


effort is made to show just what a single 


treated roughly, His mission 


sabotage and collection of information 


individual or even a small group could ac 
complish by way of sabotage which the Al 
lied air forces were not accomplishing much 
more efhiciently by daily bombing; and it is 
not clear precisely what type of informa 
tion our hero relayed to O.S.S. headquar 
ters. Neither question is of great conse 
quence today; nor does our hero claim that 
he won the war single-handed. He does not 
take either himself or seri 
What is of interest is that 
through a Swedish contact he could meet 
and foregather frequently and fairly openly 
with a group of anti-Hitler Germans and 


his labors very 


ously, some 


that O.S.S. had succeeded in setting up a 
reliable 
mainly 


reasonably system of communica 


between 
Stockholm, 


based on couriers, 


Berlin 


tions, 
O.S.S. 
Aage’s home base. 


agents in and 

Getting into Berlin (in a Danish fish 
truck) while the Nazis were still in full 
command, proved to be relatively simple; 
getting quit of our Russian ally’s M.P.’s and 
over to the American zone after VE day 
proved far more complicated—and danger 
ous. Since all his papers were of necessity 
completely false, it is hardly surprising that 
the Russians did believe 


not his story of 
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being an American secret service agent and 
were inclined to suspect him of being Ger 
man—or anyhow hostile, whether German 
or American. He was definitely lucky not to 
have been liquidated by one of the baffled 
and bored minor Russian military adminis 
trators who passed him around from one to 
Understandably, he constituted a 


problem without precedent for them. The 


another. 


problem was solved in the end only by 
Aage taking matters into his own hands 
and hi-jacking the truck in which his last 
pair of guards were carrying him in quite 
the wrong direction—for him, that is. Had 
he not done so, the chances are good that 
he would now be in a Russian slave labor 
camp. 

We 


van's 


have General (“Wild Bill”) Dono 
that Aage’s yarn is true 
Most of it is not too difficult to believe. And 


we could 


assurance 


make a shrewd guess that Aage 
was a Dane without Bill Donovan telling 
us, for the book 


amount of that most typical and pleasant of 


there is in an agreeable 


all Danish products—thoroughly irreverent 
humor. 


LiITHGOW OSBORNE 


HENRIK IBSEN SOM MALER. By Orto 
Lous Mone. With an 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag 
79 pp. Price $5.30 


English summary 
Oslo. 1953. Ill. 


Otto Lous Mohr, the post-bellum presi 
dent of the University of Oslo, is a medical 
scientist, and possibly the world’s authority 
in genetics, but he sometimes surprises the 
Norwegians by appearing outside his frame. 
At a 
book 
apology to the ornithologists, Mohr pro 
duced a tract about the birds of Oslo. In the 
Second World War, when the Germans re 
leased him from prison and banished him 
to his wife’s ancient 


time when there was no adequate 


about birds in Norway, with an 


manorial home in a 
remote corner of Norway, he passed his 
book of literary 
criticism and biography about the poet 
Welhaven. And 


retired from his 


years of exile writing a 


now, no sooner has he 


than he 
»ublishes a book about Ibsen, not about 
| 


executive post 
Ibsen’s plays but his paintings! From at 


tics, cellars, has 


found and photographed these tokens of 


barns, and what-nots he 
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genius in Ibsen's youth, and some 64 are 
reproduced in this book. 

Oddly enough, some of Ibsen's paintings 
the 
Winston Churchill. Painting 
was the beginning of Ibsen's career, the 
end of Churchill's. Civilization lost two 
good painters and gained a great drama 


seem to me ol 
those of Sir 


same school of art as 


tist and a great statesman. 

In The Three Ibsens, by Bergliot Ibsen, 
published by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, she writes, “It is no secret that 
Ibsen intended to become a painter, but 
only few are aware that it cost Mrs, Ibsen 
very dear to make him change his mind. 
She said in this connection: ‘I had really 
to fight with him.’ ” 

Otto Mohr finds that the painter's visual 
excitement is apparent in Ibsen's plays. “It 
is well known that, on reading the final 
elaboration of his plays, Ibsen saw his per 
sons as living beings. What dress did Nora 
wear today?” Visual suggestion does more 
than words. Color and costume were essen- 
tial tools whenever Ibsen revised his plays. 

Otto Mohr is indeed a man whom my 
best friend in South Africa would charac 
“a civilized human being.” He 
concludes this fascinating contribution to 
the history of art with the words “From 
this view-point it can hardly be doubted 
that Ibsen's activity as a painter—up to his 
35th the training of his 
powers of observation has been of great 


terize as 


year—through 


him as a dramatist and 


in so far as to write poetry is mainly 


H.G.L. 


significance for 
poet 


to see.” 


PHE NORWAY YEAR BOOK 1954. Ep 
ITED BY SVERRE MorvTensen. Johan Grunt 
Tanum. Oslo. 410 pp. Ill. Price $4.65. 


This is the fifth edition of Mr. Morten 
sen’s miniature encyclopedia, of which the 
first appeared in 1923. It contains all the 
information that a 
American college graduate needs to know. 
Government, history, laws, and statistics on 


about Norway curious 


every subject are dealt with comprehen 
sively. So are the most important sections, 
that is, those dealing with the chief sources 
of Norway's wealth—forestry, fisheries, whal 
ing, water power and their allied industries, 
and shipping 
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Due to the great number of specialists, 
each having compiled his own section, the 
the material is 
parallel as an editor could wish. It would 


arrangement of not as 


be helpful if every section were summarized 
the 
“The value of exports of lumber, wood 


as well as that on forest industries: 


products and wood derivatives constitutes 


from 25 to cent of 


go per Norway's total 
exports 4 


H. G. L. 


EARTH SAGA. A Poetic Nove. sy ARTHUR 
H. ‘TASKER Lirha M. Tasker. The 
Bond Wheelwright Company. Cumberland 
Press Book, Portland, Maine, 1954 


AND 


The word Saga has a wise, sad, old sound, 
denoting tortuous growth, as of an ancient 
out of the earth itself. But 
and never has he done, 
in the long and honorable field of narra 


tree, actually 


man has made it, 


tion, a more difficult thing. To make one 


long continuous and 


unified 
though varied, so flexible and firm alike, 


that it the 


poem sO 


can encompass and 


nemeses of a group of interrelated charac 


natures 


ters, and in the doing lose neither emotional 
impact nor poetic power, is major achieve 
That 
woman together) is still doing it in 
latter further 


and to this present “poetic 


ment this 


man (in 


case and 


man 
this 


world, is food for 


wonder, 
novel” great 
praise is due. The individual tragedies do 
not come through so sharply, perhaps, as 
does the sustained and well-wrought verse; 
but the very the 
which it is, may preclude this 


dubitably a 


nature of “Earth” saga 
There is in 
the inevitable 


outcome of lives lived in such isolated agri- 


sense here of 
cultural proximity; of the bright and ter- 
rible tangle of wanting and of possessing 


those two basic desiderata, love and land. 


The very fact of necessitous group disaster 


mutes the flame of one lone suffering, and 


also the fact that in the story (as in the au 


thorship) there is not one central character, 


as usual in sagas, but two: not only man 


but also wife. 
He, Erik Hatlan, the small farmer, simple, 


wholehearted, but haunted by the . gods 


and creatures of an earlier world, is al- 


most earth itself, in solidness and intuition, 
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But the wife, the lovely Sigrid, is in her ill 
fated golden beauty not so much of earth 
as myth: the recurring Helen, a “Lost Lady” 
of the North (our scene is Norway: just 
when, unknown), a girl whom even the 
Squire and the Pastor love, but the father 
of whose unblessed child (so 
Sigrid’s destiny from her own unhappy 
start) was Olaf, “barn-carl” or hired man 
at Keithstead, the Squire's home, where 
also desperation reigned, in a more dead 
ened, hidden way, closer to insanity. 

The poetry itself has often a deliciors 
quality, vividly pictorial as tapestry, with 
scenes as memorable as margin decoration 
or colors of old illumination: the hunt, 
for instance, the hunt on skis, seeking “The 
roe! The elk! The fleeing deer... .” It is a 
mural full of flying beauty, horses, men, a 
landscape in pursuit; but overtaken in the 
end by Something which Erik Hatlan, his 
ear to the and to the Ancient 
World, has known was on their trail from 
the beginning, not to be put by 


sealed was 


ground 


Louise TOWNSEND NICHOLI 
THE DECLINE OF NEUTRALITY. 1914 
1941. By Nits Orvik. Johan Grundt Ta 
num Forlag. Oslo. 1953. 294 pp. Price $3.25. 


The Decline of Neutrality was originally 
written as a thesis for the doctorate, when 
the author, a Norwegian political scientist, 
was studying at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The publishing house of Tanum in Os 
lo has now made the work available in an 
abbreviated and popularized version which 
will be read with 
world affairs. 

Dr. Mrvik holds that neutrality, both in 
theory and practice, has lost its original 
meaning, has verily become an anachronism, 


interest by students of 


and is no longer a force of any consequence 


in the relations among nations. To prove 
his point he commences by rapidly review 
ing what writers on international law have 
thought on the subject, and continues with 
a detailed survey of the fate of the concept 
during the last 150 years. Neutrality as a 
“way of life” for nation states became a pol 
icy to be reckoned with during the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 
and matured during the nineteenth cen 
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tury. A high-point was reached at the Hague 
Conference in 1907, but the following dec 
ades did indeed leave the concept in shreds 
and patches. 

As the subtitle indicates, the book deals 
primarily with neutrality as it has been 
applied by the United States and the Scan 
dinavian The fate of neutrality 
during World War I demonstrated how the 


navions 


wealth and power of the United States not 
only made a neutral status impossible but 
actually forced the country into playing a 
leading role in the world, while the small 
ness of a country like Norway made it vir 
tually impossible for her to guard her neu 
trality 
period and its effect on neutral policies are 


effectively. The League of Nations 
dealt with fully, including the application 
of the pertinent articles of the League Cov 
enant, the Declaration of Copenhagen, and 
the search for security following the rise of 
Nazism and Fascism 

The policies of the United States and 
Norway before the outbreak of World Wai 
II, and how they worked out in practice, 
are especially illuminating Dr. Orvik traces 
the steps taken by the Roosevelt administra 
“All Help Short of 
War” through “Cash-and-Carry” to “Dynam 


tion, starting with 


ic Non-Belligerency” and finally full par 


ticipation. Truly a lesson from which we 
should profit today! 

Ihe chapter on the futile attempts of 
Norway to remain neutral is equally in 
structive. These events are now being dealt 
with in greater scope and detail in another 
work from the pen of Dr. @rvik, published 
under the title Norge i Brennpunktet.— 
His final chapter, on the concept of neu 
trality as it is applied today in theory and 
practical politics—both in- and outside the 
United Nations—is rather tentative in its 
conclusions, and rightly so. 
denied that the author has 


made a good case for his thesis that neutral 


It cannot be 


ity has become meaningless in the Hydro 
gen Age. His book is therefore a welcome 
addition to the literature on international 
law and relations. It is, however, a cause 
for regret that his able brief does not con 
tain the neutrality 
which was included in the original thesis. 


Also regrettable is the fact that the task of 


treatment of Swedish 
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proofreading has been performed rather 
casually, resulting in a number of unneces- 
sary misprints. 


Erik J. Frus 


NORSEMEN FOUND A’ CHURCH. 
Edited by J. C. Preus, T. F. Guwrxson, 
and E. C. Rerertson. Augsburg. 1953. 417 
pp. Price $4.75. 


Norsemen Found A Church, or “An Old 
Heritage in a New Land,” is essentially an 
account of the founding of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in the Midwest by the 
pioneer settlers from Norway, whose early 
efforts date back as far as the landing of 
the Restaurationen, the Norwegian May 
flower, in 1825. 

The story commences with an auspicious 
and very poetic chapter in which an anal 
ogy is drawn of the logs which are floated 
Lhe 


sometimes 


down the rivers of Norway. timbers 


they 
stand upright in a tangle until some skill 
ful logger at the peril of his life untwists 
them and sends them on their way to the 
turbulent 


are strong and _ sturdy, 


next 


current, and eventually 


they are bound 


gathered and together 
safely in the smoother fjords and inlets. 

\ graphic story is told of the men and 
women outlet 
from the stormy spiritual and economic 
conditions in 
New World them 


promised them new hope and _ freedom. 


who sought a release or 


and went to the 
beckoned 


Norway 
which and 
But it was a hard struggle for the new 
life they had envisioned and the founding 
of a Norwegian church organization in an 
alien land. The progressive lay movement 
of the former Haugeans is largely lost in 
the authoritative and transplanted Church 
of Norway. And yet the 
Lutheran Church in America took on many 


Norwegian 


of the lay movements, such as the establish 


ment of charitable and educational insti 
tutions and missions. However, the early 
pioneer religious requirements were to a 
great extent limited to the learning of the 
Catechism and Book of Explanations by 
heart. 

The book offers a wealth of interesting 
historical background information for the 
religious movements in Norway and Den 


mark; in this reader's opinion these chap 
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ters should have preceded those about the 
early settlers at Muskego and Koshkonong. 
It is also perhaps regrettable that Norsemen 
Found a Church confines itself largely to 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota and neg 
lects the early beginnings in the East where 
fairly old Norwegian churches exist. 


The book is well 


documented in its 


statements of facts. And when all the “logs” 
have been tied together, perhaps it is time 


for another batch of timbers to be felled 
and sent on their way. 


Erik L. JENSEN 


CHANGING GREENLAND. By Georrrey 
WILLIAMSON. Library Publishers. 
280 pp. Price $3.95. 


1954. Hl. 


This vigorous British journalist has con 
densed his five weeks in Greenland and his 
reading of a vast amount of historical litera 
ture into a book that is not only encyclo 
pedic but a thrilling narrative on every 
page. 

The Greenlanders—Eski 
mos—are changing as rapidly as any people 
on this hurried globe. They have skipped 
the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, even the Ma 
chine Age and leapt with agility from the 
Stone Age to the Age. A Green- 
lander can now pursue cod with an out 
board motor as skillfully 


of years he chased the 


22,000 native 


Atomic 


as for thousands 
his kayak. 


The world’s largest island is no longer a 


seal in 


colony but is incorporated in the Danish 
State. The 


land are preparing to receive flights from 


American air bases in Green 
Asia and America to Europe. 

Che past ties up with the present in this 
book. Mr. Williamson's account of Nansen’s 
ski trip across the inland snow-crust is 
dramatic and he is conscientious in record 
ing the tenth century settlements and the 
many modern polar expeditions. One miss 
es, however, Peary’s Conquest of the North 
Pole 


1909, which is not even mentioned in the 


(not on Greenland, of course) in 
chronology. Porsild of Disko is omitted, as 
are the controversial voyages from Green 
land to the American mainland in the 
eleventh century. 

The wealth of photographs is fascinating, 
and the most useful pictures are the map 


on page 7 which shows the size of Green- 
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land stretched out on western Europe from 
Scotland to Morocco, and the map of the 
chief points of interest in Greenland on 
page 186. 

H. G. L. 


HOMECOMING. By Borcuitp Dau. Dut 


ton. New York. 1953. 251 pp. Price $3.00 


Borghild Dahl's latest novel, Homecom 
ing, is an interesting and absorbing ac 
count of the efforts of a young Norwegian 
American girl to disassociate herself from 
the customs and traditions of the old world, 
and to accept and adopt the way of life 
of the new world. 

Lyng Skoglund’s mother and grandmother 
emigrated from Norway to Minneapolis at 
the turn of the century. From earliest child 
hood, Lyng is told that she must strictly 
adhere to her Norwegian heritage, and must 
not become “Americanized.” Lyng wishes 
to escape from the austerity of her environ 
ment which sets her apart from her Ameri 
can contemporaries. She goes to the Uni 
versity of Minnesota where 
upon a career of teaching, and upon gradu- 


she decides 
ating takes a teaching position in a small 
village north of Minneapolis. In the face of 
considerable opposition on the part of the 
conservative members of the all-Norwegian 
community, she manages to overcome their 
hostility to her methods of teaching, and 
succeeds in convincing them of the desirabil 
ity of giving to their 
American education. 


children a truly 

Homecoming is simple and unpretentious 
in style, yet it is a meaningful and authori 
tative portrayal of a typical Norwegian 


American family and 


community, and of 


those qualities of hard work, perseverance 
and integrity which have been so much a 


part of the Norwegian contribution to 


America. 
Basinia L. Wetcu 


SNOW KING: HERD DOG OF LAP 
LAND. By Cnaries S. Srronc. Dodd, 
Mead. New York. 1954. 249 pp. Price $2.50. 


According to the biographical material 
on the author, this novel grew out of an 
actual winter journey made with the Lapps 
by Mr. Strong, “one of the few Americans 
who have ever spent a winter season with 
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This 
experience, coupled with his long-standing 
interest in the Arctic area, helps to make 
this story of Magne, a Lapp boy, and Snow 


these nomads of Northern Europe.” 


King, his beloved elkhound, ring true. 
The ingredients of an adventure story 
to appeal to older boys are all here: the 
devotion of a boy and his dog, from the 
time Magne was given him as a puppy by 
an American naval oficer who had worked 
in Lapland on a secret mission during the 
war; an exciting lemming invasion of the 
reindeer feeding-grounds; a Lapp winter 
fair with its colorful events, and a thrilling 
search for an Air Force plane down at sea 
among the Arctic ice floes. The descriptions 
of the way the Lapps live and the numer 
ous uses to which their reindeer are put, 
are interesting for American readers, who, 
for the most part, know comparatively little 
The winter fair is al 
most reminiscent of a western rodeo. Snow 
King is as much a personality as any of the 


about these nomads 


people in the book which, of course, befits 
the 
moral, 


although the has a 


author 


hero, and 


the 


story 
doesn't allow it to in 
trude 


Rutu L. SHerwoop 


BOOK NOTES 
Johan Grundt Oslo 
has announced the publication of a new 
and important work on Norway and World 
War II. Entitled Norge i Brennpunktet 
it will comprise several volumes. ‘Two of 
the Dr. Nils @rvik, 
will present a survey of Norway's relations 


Tanum Forlag in 


volumes, written by 
with the belligerents during the period 
September 1, 1940. The first 
part, dealing with Norwegian commerce and 
the commercial policies of the Allies, was 
ready late last year and was published un 
der the tithe Handelskrigen. 
which 


19%9 Ap! il Q, 


The volume, 


is based on much new source ma 
terial, has been issued with the cooperation 
of Den Krigshistoriske Avdeling in Oslo. 
Dr. Mrvik is also the author of The Decline 
of Neutrality, published by 


year. 


Tanum last 


Interlingua at Sight is an 
lustrated primer by D1 


excellent il 
Alexander Gode 
on this perhaps most advanced of inte 
national languages. (Storm Publishers. New 
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York. 1954, 82 pp. Ill. Price $2.00), Inter 
lingua means “interlanguage” and is, in 
fact, a neutral blend of the best and most 
common elements of the Latin tongues and 
English. It has emerged from the linguistic 
laboratories of the International Auxiliary 
Language Association, whose president is 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach. Interlingua is 
now being promoted by Science Service, 
Inc. A Dictionary and a grammar have al 
ready been published. 


Of the 
Estonia 


three former Baltic 
had the strongest 
Scandinavia down through the centuries 
Parts of Estonia belonged to Denmark dur 
ing the Middle Ages, and Sweden ruled the 
country 


republics 


has ties with 


for no less than a century and a 
half, from 1561 to 1710. As recently as up 
to World War II there were a number of 
Swedish-speaking communities (Eibofolket) 
on some of the islands off the coast and 
even in a few parishes on the mainland. 
There is today a sizable colony of Estonian 
exiles in Sweden. The history of this brave 
little nation is now available in English in 
a handy, compact, and authoritative volume 
entitled The History of Estonian People. 
(Boreas Publishing Co., London. 1952. 268 
pp. Ill. price $3.00.) The author is Evald 
Uustalu, who has lived for a number of 
years in Sweden and is now the Librarian 
of The American-Scandinavian 
tion. 


Founda 


The Dantourist Travel Bureau of Copen 
hagen has issued an attractive illustrated 


pamphlet entitled Meals and Treats. 
text by 


The 
Arne Jensen, ably seconded by a 
number of clever illustrations, does indeed 
give the tourist much and useful informa 
tion about good living in Scandinavia. 


The Swedish Ministry for Foreign Af 
fairs has now made the Swedish Constitu 
tion available in English translation. The 
Constitution of Sweden contains the four 
fundamental laws of the Swedish 
“The Instrument of Government” of 1809; 
“The Riksdag Act” of 1865; “The Act of 
Succession” of 1810; and “The Freedom of 
the Press Act” in the version of 1949. The 
booklet introduction by Professor 
Elis Hastad of the University of Stockholm, 
and the translation into English is the 
work of Sarah V. Thorelli. 


State: 


has an 


The United States Information Cente 
in Reykjavik has issued an exceedingly at 
tractive volume in Icelandic on the history 
of the United States. The book is entitled 
Agrip af Ségu Badarikjanna and is beau 
tifully illustrated in black-and 
white. The original English text was written 
by Frances Friedman. 


color and 


Curiously enough, 
there is no opening chapter about the early 


voyages of the Norsemen to America. 


Grénland by Kjeld Rask Therkelsen is a 
very handsome illustrated the 
Danish realm. The book was pub 
lished last year by Det Schdénbergske For 
lag in Copenhagen and features texts in 
both Danish and English. 


volume on 
arctic 


The author has 
spent several years in Greenland, and dur 
ing the period 1947-49 he organized the 
radio and newspaper service on the island. 
(127 pp. Price Kr. 29.75.) 


The American Swedish Historical Foun 
dation in Philadelphia has commenced the 
publication of The Chronicle, a quarterly 
magazine. The periodical, under the edi 
torship of Dr. Nils G. Sahlin, will take the 
place of the former Yearbook. The first is 
sue of The Chronicle features an article on 
St. Bartholomew, the Swedish colony in the 
West Indies, by Professor Adolph B. Ben 
son, 


and an appreciation of ‘Thorsten 


Laurin by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach. 


navian 


February Scandi 
Studies valuable 
articles, including “Thorstein Veblen as an 
Icelandic Scholar” by Professor Eric Stock 
“The Patterns of the Work of Pir 
Lagerkvist’’ by Professor Walter W. Gustaf 
son, “Humor and Satire in Strind 
berg’s “The Island of Paradise,’ ’’ by Profes 
sor Adolph B. Benson. 


1954 Number of 


contains several 


ton, 


The Swedish Bofors 40-millimeter anti 
aircraft gun was regarded as one of the out 
standing weapons of World War II. Much 
interesting information about its produc 
tion in the U.S. is given in The Firestone 
Alfred Lief. Published on the ox 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, the 


book offers a colorful as well as authentic 


Story by 


casion of 


account of the origin and growth of a great 
(Whittlesey 
1951. 437 pp. Ill. Price $4.50.) 


industrial enterprise. House. 
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Up-to-date « Authoritative + Compact 


McKAY’S MODERN 


SWEDISH 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH 
SWEDISH 


DICTIONARY 


By Astrid Tornberg, M.A., Margareta Angstrom, Ph.D. 
and Ruben Nojd 


This new McKAY’S MODERN DIC 
TIONARY will immediately take its 
place as the most distinctive, thorough, 
and up-to-date English-Swedish, Swed 
ish-English dictionary yet compiled. It 
will be indispensable to students of the 
language, yet is compact enough to be 


used conveniently by the general reader, 


the businessman, or traveler. Com 


pletely modern, bound to stand years 
of use, it fills a great gap in foreign- 
language dictionaries. 

The English-Swedish section consists of 
248 pages, the Swedish-English section, 
220 pages. The book was compiled un- 
der the auspices of the famous Swedish 
publishing house of Bonnier. 


480 pages, $3.50 


At your bookstore or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 


INC. 


55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 





The Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has issued an illustrated booklet on Carl 
Nielsen, with Frede Schandort 
Petersen, The booklet is distributed in the 
U.S, by the Danish Information Office, 588 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


text by 


The Coffee Train by Margarethe Erdahl 
Shank is 
tions of childhood in a Norwegian-Ameri 


a volume of charming recollec 
can community in the Mid-west. The draw 
ings by Reisie Lonette enhance the attrac 
the book. (Doubleday & Co. 
213 pp. Price $3.50.) 


tiveness of 


The Program in Scandinavian Area Stud 
ies at the University of Minnesota has re 
cently published a selected bibliography en- 
titled Government, Politics, and Law in the 
This useful 


list has been compiled by Ake Sandler and 


Scandinavian Countries. very 
Ernst Ekman, who have also supplied the 
short notes of critical appraisal. The pam 
phlet may be obtained free on application 


from the University of Minnesota 


Think, the magazine published by In 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, 


When answering advertisements, please 


mention THe 


featured a lively article on Iceland, “North 
Atlantic Stepping Stone” by Keith Irvine, 
in its April 1954 Number. 


The Icelandic-American poetess Jakobina 
Johnson celebrated her seventieth birthday 
autumn, on which the Leif 
Club of Manitoba, 
honored her in absentia at a special meeting 


last occasion 


Eiriksson Winnipeg, 
on October 23. The main address, given by 
Professor Richard Beck of the University 
of North Dakota, has very appropriately 
been published as one of the feature articles 
in the Winter 1953 Number of The Ice 
landic Canadian 

The life of the well-known Swedish pas 
tor Carl Magnus Wrangel (1727-1786) is 
the subject of a fine biographical study by 
Nils Jacobsson of Linképing. The biog- 
raphy, which is issued by Svenska Kyrkans 
Bokforlag, the title 
Bland Svenskamerikaner Gustavianer. 


Diakonistyrelses has 
ot h 
The author devotes several chapters to the 
Pastor Wrangel America 
(1758-68) as a minister in the Swedish com- 


the 


years spent in 


munities on Delaware 
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MUSIC NOTES 


From the standpoint of first perform 
ances of Scandinavian music in the U.S.A. 
during the 1953-54 season, the high point 
was reached with the concert of Norwegian 
music presented at Carnegie Hall on 
Ihursday, April 1, under the auspices of 
His Excellency Wilhelm Morgenstierne, 
Norway's Ambassador to the U.S.A., and 
featuring the eminent conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski, and his orchestra. Appearing as 
specially invited guests of Mr. Stokowski 
were @Mivin Fjeldstad, conductor of the 
Norwegian National Broadcasting Sympho 
ny Orchestra, and Robert Riefling, distin 
guished Norwegian pianist, both of whom 
made their New York concert debuts on 
this occasion. The program included Johan 
Svendsen'’s Carnival in Paris, Fartein Va 
len's Cemetery by the Sea, Harald Sxeverud's 
Kjempeviseslatten, Edvard Grieg’s The Bell, 
and the greater part of David Monrad 
Johansen’s choral-orchestral work, Voluspo, 
as conducted by Leopold Stokowski. In the 
latter work, the choirs of Columbia Uni 
versity and the First Presbyterian Church 
assisted. Mr. Fjeldstad conducted Severud’s 
Galdreslatten, Arne Eggen’s Bjérguluv the 
Fiddler, the Partita Sinfonica after H. E. 
Kinck’s The Drover by Ludvig Irgens Jen 
sen and the Second Piano Concerto of 
Klaus Egge with Mr. Riefling as soloist 
Only the Severud Kjempeviseslatten and 
Svendsen’s Carnival in Paris had been 
heard in New York previous to this concert. 
Grieg’s The Bell—No. 5 from the Lyric 
Pieces, Op. 54—took the form of a newly 
discovered orchestration by the composer 
himself of this remarkable piece—which 
was written originally for piano. 

Despite the fact that the program was 
unusually long and consisted so largely of 
unfamiliar music, the audience response 
was most cordial and the New York musi 
cal press generally hospitable. As was fully 
expected by this writer, the works of 
Severud and Valen created by far the 
greatest impression of those by contempo 
rary composers. If we may judge from the 
press reaction, it can be said that the New 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


Mohr, Otto Lous: Henrik Ibsen Som Maler. With 
in English summary. Ill Bound $5.30 
An unusual and extremely interesting volume 
about Ibsen as a paint with reproductions of 
many of his pictures, several of them unknown 
up to now 
The Norway Year Book. 1954. An indispensable and 
handy guide to information about Norway All 
English text Bound $4.65 
Samlede Eventyr. I-lll. By | Chi Asbjirnsen & 
Jorgen Moe. Centenary de luxe edition 
his beautiful three-volume edition contains all 
the famous illustrations by Norwegian artists 


Bound $6.00 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the | 
6005—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 


The 
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design in use... 


Our special Scandinavian catalogue shows the best 


of Scandinavian design... twenty-two illustrated 


pages including silver, glass, ceramics, furniture, and 


stainless steel (showing six of our nine patterns). 
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SR 


York critics at once recognized the Ceme 
tery by the Sea as a masterwork from the 
pen of a composer of the first rank. The 
audience at Carnegie Hall responded most 
enthusiastically—and justifiably so—to the 
powerful lyricism of the Irgens 
Partita Sinfonica. It was in this work that 
Mivin Fjeldstad elicited from the orchestra 
playing of exceptional intensity and loveli 
ness. Grieg’s The Bell also created some 
thing of a sensation among the listening 
public. Both in its original piano form, and 
certainly in its orchestral version, this is an 
astonishing masterpiece in truly impression 
istic vein, composed some ten years before 
Debussy’s The Engulfed Cathedral came 
to public performance. It was in this work 
that Stokowski gave his 
reading of the evening, 


Jensen 


most impressive 
showing beyond 
any doubt that he still retains his incredible 
mastery of orchestral 
ance, 

The work on the 
gram was David Monrad-Johansen’s setting 
for chorus, orchestra, and soloists of Vo 
luspo from the Poetic Edda. For all the 
composer's superb command of the art of 
orchestration and of rich harmonic 


tone color and bal 


most ambitious pro 


choral 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street e 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
ORREFORS CRYSTAL 

TOSTRUP SILVER 

NOTSJOE GLASS 
STROMBERGSHYTTAN CRYSTAL 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


textures, this listener could not help but 
feel that the music as such failed to match 
the grandeur and awe-inspiring power of 
the ancient Icelandic This is, of 
course, one American music lover's point 
work for the ASF 


Center we are intensely aware of the prob 


pe Cn. 


of view. In our Musi 
lems which arise in evaluating, not only 


unfamiliar Scandinavian music, but un 
familiar musical scores from abroad, gen 
erally—namely, that certain of these works, 
however impressive they may be in their 
own national frankly 


designated as not for export. This may pos 


context, must be 
sibly be the case with Voluspo. Be this as 
Information Serv 
ice, together with the cooperating agencies 
in Norway the United States, are 
warmest 


it may, the Norwegian 


and in 
the commendation 
for their courage and enterprise in pre 
“Music of Norway” 


deserving of 


senting this concert. 
We are personally of the opinion that some 
form of annual large-scale concert should 
be given in New York representing, if pos 
sible, a cross-section of the best new music, 
not only from Norway, but from Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, and Sweden as well. This, 


of course, would require the joint coopera- 
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tion of official cultural representatives from 
all five of the Northern countries. We feel 
that this method of approach toward the 
presentation of unfamiliar yet significant 
music from the Northern countries would 
best serve the mutual interests of all. 


Although their stay in America was 


Carnegie Hall concert of 
April 1, Mr. Fjeldstad and Mr. Riefling 
were also heard elsewhere in the country 
with considerable success—notably in Min 
neapolis, where, as guests of the Minneapo 
lis Symphony Orchestra and its conductor, 
Antal Dorati, they were featured on an all 
Scandinavian progr: am including the Szxve 
rud Galdreslatten, Valen’s Cemetery by the 
Sea, the Egge Piano Concerto No, 2, Eggen’s 
Bjorgulv the Fiddler which they played 
in New York, plus Svendsen’s Norwegian 
irtists’ Carnal, Halvorsen’s Norwegian 
Rhapsody No. 1, Grieg’s Symphonic Dance 
No. 2 and the Valdres March by Johannes 
Hanssen. Mr. Fjeldstad was also heard on 
a nation-wide CBS broadcast of “The goth 
century Concert Hall” in which he con 
ducted the American premiere of the Di 
vertimento No. 7 for flute and strings by 
Harald Saverud 


climaxed by the 


Other noteworthy American perform 
ances of Scandinavian music have included 
those of Fritz Mahler with the Hartford 
Symphony Orchestra of Svend Erik ‘Tarp’s 
Marionettes Overture, Egge’s Piano Con 
certo No. 2, Dag Wirén’s Serenade for 
Strings and Knudage Riisager’s Torgot 
Dance. A first American performance of 
the Swedish composer Gésta Nystroem’s 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra was given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at 
its final concerts on April 15 and 17, under 
Thor Johnson's direction, 

New recordings of Scandinavian music 
continue to appear each month. Most re 
cent additions to this discography of long 
playing records have included an MGM Ip 
recorded in England of Alfvén’s Midsummer 
Vigil—Swedish Rhapsody, the Sibelius Ro 
mance in C for Strings, Svendsen’s Carnival 
in Paris, and the Dance of the Cockerels 
from Carl Nielsen's opera Maskerade. Two 
disk premieres of Danish works have ap 
peared on the London ffrr label—the Cha 
conne for piano by Carl Nielsen and Emil 
Reesen’s Danish Rhapsody Himmerland. 
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BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 
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General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 


Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 


To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 


To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N.Y. 
Whitehall 4-1300 
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See SWEDEN in the FALL! 

Make this fall the time for your long-dreamt-of visit to 
Sweden. To make your exciting experience complete, go the 
Swedish American Line way. The famous White Viking liners 
—the new KUNGSHOLM and the popular STOCKHOLM— 
provide regular service between New York, Gothenburg and 
Copenhagen. Minimum rates during the Fall Thrift Season 
(beginning August 3) on the Stockholm are only $285 First 


Class, $195 Tourist Class; on the new Kungsholm $295 First 
Class, $205 Tourist Class. 


There’s a KUNGSHOLM CRUISE én your future 


NOVEMBER 17, Thanksgiving Day Cruise to the West Indies, 
12 days. Rates from $275. (No U.S. Tax) 


JANUARY 8, 1955, Around the World Cruise (21 ports), 
97 days. Rates from $2,900. (Plus Tax) 


For sailing schedules and reservations, see your Travel Agent or 


SwepisH AmerICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
The White Viking Fleet 


Chicago 1, Il. Sen Frencisco 2, Collif. Seattle 1, Wash. 
181 No. Mich. Avenue 760 Market Street 235 White Henry Bidg. 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tie AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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between the East Coast 
of the United States and 


For complete information 
apply through your Travel Agent or 
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Go by ship for that extra vacation, for the ship- 


board fun, for the deliciously tempting foods and 
for the service you get. Travel in the “Thrift Sea- 
son” when rates are especially attractive, hotels and 
travel facilities uncrowded. 


Fast, direct and frequent sailings from 


New York to Norway and Denmark 


m.s. OSLOFJORD 
ss. STAVANGERFJORD 


See your travel agent, or 


Wowesian, America Line 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Scandinavian--A mertcan Lime 


Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every fourteen days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 


Berth in Double Cabin-$175.00 
Single Cabin-$200.06 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 
Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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Srefuedish Cost fuin(yompany 
(Aktiebolaget Svenska Ostasictiska Komponiet, Gothenburg, Sweden) 


a joint service with 


The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regu- 
lar service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


For Information 


Sh Frunch Gdye 60/05 COfMe. 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., Manila, P. 1. 
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YOUR SWEDEN TRIP... 
ON A “Transatlantic” SHIP ! 


M.S."MINNESOTA’...M.S. _KANANGOORA™ 


... Fast... modern super-freighters sail- 
ing from New York to Gothenburg. . . 
accommodations for twelve first-class pas- 
sengers in deluxe single rooms with and 
without private bath... and. . . suites 
consisting of sitting room, bedroom and 
bath. . . . An opportunity to travel in 
restful comfort with congenial ship- 
mates! 


RATES: April 13 through August 1... 
$290., $325. and $350. 


August 2 through April 12... 
$230., $255. and $280. 

Sailings .. . 
“Kanangoora” June 4 “Minnesota” Sept. 10 
“Minnesota” July 2 “Kanangoora” Oct. 22 


“Kanangoora” Aug. 13. “Minnesota” Nov. 19 
“Kanangoora” Dec. 31 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


SATLANTIC 


GOTEBORG 


New York Agents: Furness, Withy & Co. Lid., 
34 Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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Modern passenger and freight motorships 


E in dependable world-wide services 
Ne 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 
Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 


U. $. and Canadian West Coast Ports to The Far East 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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EKSTRAND AND THOLAND, INC. 


HOGANAS SPONGE IRON POWDERS 
FOR METALLURGICAL AND 


CHEMICAL PURPOSES 


4Al Lexington Ave., New York 17, NY. 











WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT SERVICE 


from 
ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF PORTS 
To 


CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, Le. 
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Sweden House 


C O F F E E 


King Vaso Brand 


KALAS-SILL 


And a Great Variety of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 
Anchovies - Herring Tidbits 
Cocktail Shrimps 
Sardines - Gjetost - N¢kkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 
39 North Moore Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





The one and only coffee for the discrim- 
inating coffee drinker. Quality and Econ- 
omy. Available in tins—Regular, Drip, 
and Silex Grinds. 


Meals are never complete without 
SHOWS NIGHTLY : SWEDEN HOUSE CRISPBREAD 
. Nourishing! 
Palatable! 
Wholesome! 


“The Singing Poet’ 


FAMOUS, 


Smorgasbord 
COCKTAIL 
DINNER # Net Weight 8 oz. 


DANCING Be convinced of these fine quality food 
products. 


Ask for them at your local dealer. 
Distributed by 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO., INC. 


254 W.54ST. Ci7-9800_ 363-36TH STREET 
BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
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SLICING MACHINE CO., INC. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLICING MACHINES 


COMPUTING SCALES 
MEAT CHOPPERS 
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Wet 0 Ony 


Terrazzo 


with 
ALUNDUM* 
AGGREGATE 


Hurrying feet that have a way of 
taking chances cannot slip on 
terrazzo floors or stairs containing 
ALUNDUM Aggregate. Even 
when wet the non-slip quality 
remains...and—from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint these distinctive 
Norton Alundum*® Terrazzo 
Aggregate floors give money-sav- 
ing advantage of wear-resistance 
— no sign of wear for years even 
when foot traffic is heavy. For 
service areas—ALUNDUM(C.F.) 
Aggregate for cement floors. 


Write for information or 
see our catalog in Sweet's. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office and Foreign Countries. 
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“Let us, while waiting for new 
monuments, preserve the ancient 
monuments.” 


VICTOR HUGO 


This has been the task of paper since the dawn 
of civilization, Future civilizations, as well, will 
owe much of their enlightenment to products of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. Preserving the 
best of the ancient, it encourages continued search 
for the new. 
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GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarisgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 








